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teach  in  small  elementary  schools.  It  deals  with  the 
actual  problems  encountered  most  frequently  by  the 
average  American  teacher  and  gives  concrete  sugges- : 
tions  for  building  a  better  and  more  progressive  school 
on  the  foundations  of  the  traditional  school.  Each 
chapter  is  supplemented  with  an  illustration  taken  from 
actual  teaching  practice  which  illuminates  the  theoiy 
just  presented. 
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terial  and  methods  presented  are  the  result  of  the  au-  t 
thor’s  seven  years  of  experience  in  teaching  courses  I 
in  remedial  methods  for  secondary -school  teachen,  | 
and  of  his  extensive  clinical  study  of  pupils  with 
special  difficulties  who  have  been  brought  to  the  edu-  ' 
cational  clinic  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Implications  o/ Measurement  for 

World  Understanding  and  Peace 

By  ERNEST  W.  TIEGS 
The  University  of  Southern  California 


IN  this  day  of  jet  propulsion,  atomic 
energy,  and  conflicting  ideologies 
and  interests,  how  can  we  best  pre¬ 
pare  children  and  youth  to  understand 
the  forces  and  movements  which  peri¬ 
odically  bring  war,  depression,  and  de¬ 
privation  ;  and  how  can  we  prepare 
them  to  fashion  and  substitute  for 
these  tragic  afflictions  a  more  stable, 
reasonable,  and  cooperative  world  ? 
Obviously,  training  each  rising  gen¬ 
eration  to  recognize  and  face  its  prob¬ 
lems  more  honestly,  realistically,  and 
effectively,  constitutes  a  significant 
part  of  the  answer. 

Such  a  response  to  this  question 
may  seem  oversimplified,  but  its  im¬ 
plications  are  really  fraught  with 
great  complexities  and  difficulties.  It 
is  only  our  past  efforts  to  achieve 
these  objectives  which  may  more  ap¬ 
propriately  be  designated  as  simple  and 
naive.  When  the  liabilities  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  (or  a  group)  increase  faster 
than  his  assets,  he  is  approaching 
bankruptcy.  With  the  whole  world 
constantly  on  the  brink  of  catastrope, 
it  is  time  that  we,  in  education,  should 
review  our  share  of  re8fK)nsibility  for 
this  situation,  and  to  make  such  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  salvation  of  civili¬ 
zation  as  our  powers  permit. 


Preparing  children  and  youth  to 
assist  in  building  a  better  world  re¬ 
volves  around  a  few  long  known  but 
inadequately  appreciated  consider¬ 
ations.  Briefly  stated,  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  are  as  follows : 
(1)  To  give  children  and  youth  the 
truest  and  most  realistic  knowledge 
possible;  (2)  to  prepare  them  for  a 
wiser  and  more  effective  co-operation ; 
(3)  to  give  them  a  desire  to  develop 
and  use  their  powers  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  and  (4)  to  train  them  in 
the  intellectual  processes  necessary  to 
attain  the  above  objectives. 

Actually,  these  are  not  four  pur¬ 
poses  at  all,  but  four  aspects  of  a 
single  purpose.  Neither  in  their  de¬ 
velopment  nor  in  their  utility  are  they 
separable,  except  as  emphasis  in  aid¬ 
ing  children  and  youth  to  attain  them, 
or  use  them,  shifts  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.  Ideally,  they  emerge  as  co¬ 
operating,  functional  elements  of  nor¬ 
mal,  vital,  effective  personalities. 

And  what  has  measurement  to  do 
with  it  all  ?  Because  this  relationship 
is  so  little  understood  by  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession,  it  is  necessary 
to  clarify  the  vital  part  which  measure¬ 
ment  must  play  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

How  does  any  individual  attain 
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true  and  realistic  knowledge?  Ob¬ 
viously,  not  merely  by  being  told 
what  is  true  and  realistic.  Such  an 
attitude  is  childish,  'or  paternalistic, 
and  makes  him  the  victim  of  every 
scheming  demagogue.  Obviously,  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  is  closely  related 
to  the  training  of  the  intellect.  The 
individual  must  be  taught  how  to 
recognize  the  adequacies  or  inadequa¬ 
cies  of  data,  to  judge  the  soundness  of 
authority,  to  detect  evidences  of  bias, 
prejudice,  or  gullibility  on  the  part  of 
writers  and  speakers,  and  to  recognize 
hidden  absurdities. 

But  there  are  more  subtle  handicaps 
to  the  acquitision  of  true  and  realistic 
knowledge.  lie  must  learn  to  judge 
the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  in¬ 
ferences  and  conclusions  that  are  as¬ 
sumed  rather  than  proved  by  others  in 
their  attempt  to  influence  us;  these 
include  the  use  of  poor  or  false  ana¬ 
logies,  evasion,  card-stacking  and  other 
distortions,  and  the  omission  of  con¬ 
flicting  evidence. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  very  naive 
in  our  procedures  in  this  area.  Be¬ 
cause  young  children  could  not  think 
in  adult  terms,  on  adult  problems,  we 
have  withheld  from  them  the  privilege 
of  learning  to  think  in  terms  of  and 
on  the  level  of  their  owm  problems, 
w’hich  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
will  ever  learn  to  think  effectively.  It 
is  the  only  kind  of  prc^am  that  can 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  kind  of 
critical  thinking  and  know’ing  w’hich 
the  future  w’ill  demand  of  them.  In 
the  future  we  must  not  prolong  the 
period  of  intellectual  infancy.  We 
must  train  the  child  to  think  critically 
in  relation  to  his  own  problems. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  measurement 
makes  its  contribution.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  knowledge,  and  the  effec¬ 


tiveness  of  critical  thinking  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  verification.  We  must  test  not 
only  the  success  with  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  acquiring  true  and  realistic 
knowledge,  but  the  intellectual  pro¬ 
cesses  which  he  uses ;  we  must  test  not 
only  his  ability  to  think  effectively  but 
we  must  locate  the  points  at  which  he 
is  in  error  or  difficulty  and  assist  him 
before  such  errors  cause  him  con¬ 
tinuing  difficulty. 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  co-operation  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  humanity?  The  ability 
to  co-operate  cannot  grow  into  full 
fruition  in  adult  life  unless  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  sustain  and  guide 
the  child  from  his  first  conflict  of 
interests  with  others.  His  training 
should  begin  in  the  cradle.  The  bene- 
ficient  rewards  of  training  in  co¬ 
operation  cannot  be  gathered,  like  de¬ 
layed  bequests,  by  attempting  later  to 
graft  its  spirit  and  procedure  on  habit 
patterns  already  set  in  other  incom¬ 
patible  molds.  The  fears,  frustrations, 
and  tragedies  of  adult  life  are  in  lai^ 
part  the  result  of  failure  to  achieve 
the  ability  to  co-operate  in  youth. 

The  desire  to  serve  humanity  is  not 
merely  an  evidence  of  indoctrination 
in  selflessness  or  humility.  It  is  good 
hard  common  sense.  It  is  the  means 
by  which  each  of  us  assures  himself 
the  largest  opportunity  to  achieve  his 
own  aims  and  desires.  The  major 
problem  is  to  produce  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  through  which  we  may  exchange 
the  long  view  of  individuals  for  the 
short  one,  Avith  its  frequent  temporary 
advantages.  It  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  achieve  this  end,  if 
the  teacher  neither  understands  nor 
quite  believes  in  this  philosophy. 

At  this  point,  if  indeed  not  before, 
the  writer  will  be  accused  of  departing 
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from  the  subject.  What  has  faith  to 
do  with  proof,  which  is  the  objective 
of  measurement  ?  To  most  people, 
outcomes  such  as  co-operation  and 
service  to  humanity  are  pious  hopes 
which  rest  on  faith  rather  than  the 
efficacy  of  educational  procedures. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  there  is 
no  conflict  between  measurement  and 
faith.  Measurement  rests  its  case  on 
the  good  old  Biblical  injunction,  “By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them.” 
Measurement  does  not  establish  values ; 
it  accepts  whatever  values  or  objectives 
the  Church,  the  State,  or  the  Edu¬ 
cator  sets,  and  renders  its  services  in 
these  terms.  Measurement  insists 
merely  that  the  objectives  sought  must 
be  clear,  and  then  proceeds  to  identify 
and  count  the  evidences  of  successful 
achievement  and  the  relative  efficacy 
of  different  procedures  in  attaining 
the  desired  outcomes. 


Turning  now  to  these  specific  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  present  edition  of 
Education,  it  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is 
rare  to  find  that  one  who  carries  so 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  education¬ 
al  welfare  of  the  great  province  of 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  could  write 
with  such  precision,  such  clarity,  and 
such  understanding  of  the  potential 
contributions  of  me^isnrement.  Those 
who  read  this  excellent  article  by 
Chief  Inspector  Harold  L.  Campbell 
will  have  renewed  faith  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  leadership,  and  confidence  in 
a  generation  trained  under  these  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Philip  A.  Boyer, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools,  has  been  long  and 
favorably  known  in  this  country.  A 
reading  of  his  article  will  provide 


many  valuable  suggestions  for  com¬ 
munities  which  have  not  developed 
their  measurement  programs  to  the 
extent  which  Philadelphia  now  enjoys. 

The  scholarly  contributions  of  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Traxler  have  found  their 
way  into  many  American  publications, 
and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  from  him 
this  contribution  on  “Measurement  in 
the  Field  of  Personality.”  Only  as 
we  make  progress  in  this  field  can  we 
hope  to  make  real  advances  in  personal 
and  social  living,  and  to  build  a  better 
world. 

Our  article  on  “The  Use  of  Measure¬ 
ment  in  the  Management  of  Teaching 
Personnel”  was  contributed  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  teacher,  author,  and  editor, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Barr,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  it,  he  clarifies  the 
problems  associated  with  the  selection, 
training,  and  placement  of  teachers,  as 
well  as  ways  in  which  measurement 
may  assist  teachers  in  making  their 
greatest  contribution  in  the  education 
of  children. 

So  frequently  is  it  true  that  “a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in 
his  own  country,”  that  it  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  publish  a  contribution 
from  Dr.  Esther  Grace  Nolan,  of  the 
office  of  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Ix)8  Angeles,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  recognition  which  her 
work  is  receiving.  Dr.  Nolan  has  not 
been  content  to  allow  teachers  to  shift 
for  themselves,  after  the  University 
professors  have  done  their  best  (or 
worst!);  instead,  she  spends  a  good 
deal  of  her  time  in  the  classrooms  of 
the  country,  helping  teachers  to  apply 
what  they  have  gained  in  measurement 
classes.  Her  article  contains  many 
suggestions  for  implementing  a  phil¬ 
osophy  that  enjoys  wide  acceptance  in 
the  schools  of  the  nation. 
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An  excellent  discussion  of  “Guid- 
ace  in  the  Small  School”  is  supplied 
bj  Dr.  Harold  T.  Johns,  Director  of 
Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 
for  British  Columbia,  Canada.  Dr. 
Johns  addresses  himself  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  discover  a  method  of 
dealing  with  each  child  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  while  simultaneously  super¬ 
vising  his  all  around  development.  Too 
often  we  forget  that  most  of  our  pupils 
are  not  in  large  centers  which  can 
afford  specialized  counseling  services. 
This  article  will  bring  new  aid  and 
comfort  to  that  large  group  of  teachers 
and  administrators  who  are  working 
without  such  special  assistance. 

The  last  few  decades  have  witnessed 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  testing  of 
occupational  interests.  This  movement 
is  doing  much  to  guide  the  youth  of 
the  nation  toward  the  right  occupa¬ 
tional  objectives,  as  well  as  to  insure 
greater  future  happiness  in  pursuing 
these  occupations.  Mr.  William  B. 
Michaels  contributes  an  accurate,  dis¬ 
criminating,  and  helpful  discussion  of 
the  measurement  problems  which  are 
involved.  Readers  will  better  appre¬ 
ciate  the  uses,  as  well  as  the  limita¬ 
tions,  of  these  instruments  after  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Michaels. 

In  Dr.  Alfred  S.  Lewereiiz,  head 
supervisor  of  the  Division  of  Cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools,  we  welcome  an  old  friend  and 
contributor.  Dr.  Lewerenz’  work  in 
the  field  of  art  is  too  well  known  to 
discuss  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
his  article  adds  new  clarity  to  the 
contributions  of  measurement  in  this 
field,  and  new  luster  to  his  already 
fine  record  of  accomplishment  in  this 
area. 


Dr.  Georgia  May  Sachs,  Research 
Co-ordinator  of  the  Pasadena  City 
Schools,  provides  a  significant  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Evaluation  in  the  Social 
Studies.”  Co-author  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  series  of  tests,  which  are  soon  to 
be  published,  Dr.  Sachs  writes  from 
a  wide  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  how  measurement  may  aid  both  the 
teachers  and  pupils  in  attaining  the 
objectives  of  social  studies.  Her 
readers  will  profit  greatly  from  this 
discussion. 

For  our  final  article,  we  are  pleased 
to  present  an  account  of  a  special 
community  health  education  project, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Kellog 
Foundation,  the  report  of  which  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Verne  S.  Landreth, 
Chief,  Division  *  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education,  State  of  California, 
and  Mrs.  Cecyl  Nelson,  who  was  the 
project  supervisor.  While  this  report 
deals  primarily  with  the  more  general 
purposes  of  the  project,  measurement 
played  a  very  real  part  in  the  studies 
which  were  made  for  improving  the 
school  and  community  health  program. 
We  hope  that  this  study  may  inspire 
other  communities  to  give  the  same 
type  of  attention  to  community  health. 

^fay  we,  in  closing,  remind  our 
readers  that  we  are  justified  in  pre¬ 
senting  our  claims  for  tests  and 
measurements  in  education  only  to  the 
extent  that  these  instruments  and 
techniques  contribute  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  education 
in  a  democracy.  Only  by  knowing 
more  accurately  what  we  are  accom¬ 
plishing  and  wherein  we  are  failing 
in  education  can  we  more  effectively 
prepare  children  and  youth  to  build  a 
better  world. 


Making  Test  Results  * 

Function  in  Teaching' 

By  HAROLD  L.  CAMPBELL 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  British  Columbia,,  Canada 


The  Limited  or  Indiscriminate  Use  of 
Tests  in  Some  School  Systems 

T  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have 

followed  the  testing  movement  close¬ 
ly  that  our  test-makers  have  done 
and  are  doing  an  excellent  job.  They 
have  improved  their  techniques  of 
test  construction.  They  have  con¬ 
structed  a  wide  range  of  educational 
tests.  They  have  developed  sound 
testing  procedures.  In  spite  of  these 
significant  achievements,  testing  re¬ 
mains  all  too  frequently  a  fifth  wheel 
to  the  pedagogical  coach.  More  often 
than  not  testing  is  a  device  whereby 
superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers 
find  out  how  a  given  pupil,  or  group 
of  pupils,  stand  in  relation  to  some 
norm.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
values  accruing  from  the  testing  pro¬ 
gramme  as  it  is  administered  in  many 
school  systems. 

In  other  words  the  use  of  the  test 
results  in  some  schools  is  limited  to 
one  phase:  classifying  pupils  in  rel¬ 
ation  to  some  very  general  national 
norm.  Some  schools  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  attribute  values  to  their 
testing  programmes  which  do  not 
exist.  The  fault  lies  not  with  the 
testing  instrument  but  with  the  tester 
and  the  interpretations  which  he 
places  in  his  test  results.  New  move¬ 
ments  in  education,  as  in  other  realms 


of  human  endeavour,  require  the  im¬ 
petus  of  enthusiasts  for  the  idea  in¬ 
volved.  Without  this  enthusiasm  there 
would  be  little  progress.  The  claims 
advanced  by  such  enthusiasts  tend  to 
be  too  extensive  or  at  best  premature, 
based  as  they  are  on  insufficient  data. 
When  these  extravagant  claims  are 
accepted  in  toto  by  pseudo-pr<^rea- 
sives,  a  new  educational  panacea,  more 
apparent  than  real,  is  on  its  way.  Time 
and  experience,  however,  have  a  habit 
of  reducing  the  stature  of  most  events. 
It  is  soon  found  that  the  claims  ad¬ 
vanced  are  extravagant,  and  the  whole 
movement  while  essentially  sound 
comes  under  a  cloud.  This  happened 
to  the  testing  movement,  and  it  has  not 
yet  fully  recovered.  Its  outstanding 
values  do  not  seem  to  be  recognized  or 
utilized  in  most  school  systems.  What 
then  are  these  values  which  are  so 
commonly  ignored  and  how  can  they 
be  achieved  in  practice? 

The  Values  of  a  Test  Programme 
Administered  by  a  Child  Study  Dept. 

Every  school  system,  large  or  small, 
should  have  a  “Child  study  Depart¬ 
ment,”  The  name  “Child  Study  De¬ 
partment”  is  really  a  substitute  for  the 
usual  “Bureau  of  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments,”  and  although  it  may  be  mis¬ 
leading,  especially  at  the  high  school 
and  college  levels,  it  does  place  the  em¬ 
phasis  where  it  belongs.  At  the  same 


1  From  material  supplied  by  Miss  Verna  Turner,  Director.  Child  Study  I>epartment. 
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tiiTO,  it  removes  the  unpleasant  asso¬ 
ciations  of  most  other  names. 

Such  a  department  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  person  who  is  not 
merely  a  skilled  technician  but  one 
who  has  a  thoroughly  modern  and 
sound  philosophy  of  the  purposes  of 
testing.  If  possible  this  person  or  his 
trained  representative  should  admin¬ 
ister  all  tests.  Clerical  help  should  be 
made  available  for  the  job  of  scoring 
test  papers,  making  out  class  lists,  and 
in  fact  for  all  concurrent  testing  jobs 
which  do  not  demand  using  statistics 
and  making  interpretations. 

The  functions  of  Child  Study  De¬ 
partments  are  as  follows: 

1.  to  administer  scholastic  aptitude 
and  achievement  tests  in  the  various 
grades  in  order  to  reveal  to  teachers 
the  nature  and  d^ee  of  individual 
differences  among  children,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  prevention  of  failure 
by  early  adaptation  of  methods  and 
curriculum  to  meet  individual  needs. 

2.  to  conduct  survey  tests  in  indivdual 
subjects  with  an  adequate  sampling  of 
pupils.  These  tests  should  be  keyed 
to  the  curriculum  and  should  be  used 
to  compare  achievement  from  year  to 
year.  By  directing  teaching  emphasis 
where  it  is  most  needed,  a  lowering 
of  standards  can  be  prevented. 

3  to  diagnose  and  prescribe  remedial 
treatment  for  pupils  who  are  edu¬ 
cationally  ill.  This  will  include  the 
use  of  survey  tests  to  locate  remedial 
cases  followe<l  by  diagnostic  tests  to 
discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  complaint.  A  remedial  pro¬ 
gramme  is  then  planned  and  put  into 
practice  to  remedy  the  condition. 

4.  to  direct  grade  placement  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  pupils.  The  Child  Study 
Department  makes  available  inform¬ 
ation  as  an  aid  to  the  placing  of  pupils 


in  suitable  grades  and  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  all  pupils  to  the  next  regular 
grades.  All  available  data  are  used  in 
this  work:  the  results  of  standardized 
tests  as  well  as  the  observations  and 
records  of  teachers  and  principals. 

5.  to  organize  and  administer  adjust¬ 
ment  classes.  This  service  consists  of 
planning  of  materials  and  curriculum 
for  two  altogether  different  types  of 
classes.  Special  classes  are  necessary 
for  very  slow  learners ;  remedial 
classes  are  necessary,  especially  at  the 
junior  high  school  level,  to  help  pupils 
of  average  or  better  than  average 
ability  who  have  some  special  dis¬ 
ability  which  can  be  remedied  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

6.  to  provide  information  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  significant  educa¬ 
tional  research.  This  means  making 
available  to  teachers  in  bulletin  form 
digests  of  the  latest  results  of  edu¬ 
cational  research  as  woll  as  experi¬ 
mental  studies  developed  in  the  local 
situation.  This  material  helps  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  common  core  of  professional 
information  and  serves  as  a  working 
philosophy  of  education  for  all  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  school  system. 

Testing  by  Teachers 

The  Child  Study  Department 
should  not  carry  out  the  entire  testing 
programme  of  a  school  system  but  only 
such  testing  as  may  be  decided  upon  by 
the  administration.  Teachers,  princi¬ 
pals,  or  school  staffs  may  decide  that 
the  condition  in  their  schools,  as  shown 
by  a  survey  test  conducted  by  the  Child 
Study  Department,  is  such  that  class 
and  individual  diagnosis  is  necessary. 
In  this  case  teacher-built  or  standar¬ 
dized  tests  may  be  used,  but  the  em- 
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phasis  must  be  placed  on  using  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  test  as  a  basis  for  a  reme¬ 
dial  programme.  Although  testing 
for  purposes  of  classification  of  pupils 
is  a  necessary  function  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  education,  diagnosis  of  edu¬ 
cational  ills  and  prescription  of  reme¬ 


dial  and  development  treatment  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  teacher’s  most  im¬ 
portant  job.  Complete  diagnosis  for 
all  pupils  in  the  classroom  is  a  remote 
possibility ;  continuous  diagnosis  by 
the  use  of  lists,  oral  and  written,  is  a 
necessity. 


A  Typical  Testing  Programme  Carried  Oat  hy  a  Child  Study  Department 
in  a  Small  School  System  in  One  School  Year 

SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TESTS— 


Names  of  Testa 

Grades 

Tested 

Numbers 

Tested 

Purposes  of  Testing 

II 

398 

1.  To  complete  I.Q.  records  at  four 

levels  of  maturity : 

III 

92 

(a)  Grade  II,  primary 

rv 

405 

(b)  Grade  IV,  pre-intermediate 

V 

69 

(c)  Grade  VIII,  pre-high  school 

♦Group 

VI 

101 

(dj  Grade  Xlll-ilV,  college. 

Intelligence 

VII 

72 

i.  To  complete  I.Q.  records  for  new 

Tests 

VIII 

433 

pupils  and  absentees  from  intelli- 

1  x*X.Il 

93 

gence  tests  given  annually  in  grades 

X-XII 

93 

II,  IV,  VIII  and  XIII-XIV. 

XIII- 

249 

3.  To  complete  individual  case  studies 

and  to  re-test  doubtful  cases  at  the 

j  xrv 

2,005 

pre-high  school  level. 

ToUl 

ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS— 


I 


Names  of  Tests 


Grades 

Tested 


♦Primary  Craft  Battery 
♦Junior  Craft  Reading  Test 
♦Junior  Craft  Arithmetic  Test 
♦Senior  Craft  Reading  Teat 
♦Senior  Craft  Arithmetic  Test 
♦Reading  Survey  Test 
♦Arithmetic  Survey  Test 
♦Reading  Survey  Test 
♦Arithmetic  Survey  Test 
♦Diagnostic  Reading  Test 
♦Vocabulary  Survey  Test 
♦Reading  Survey  Teat 
♦Arithmetic  Survey  Test 
♦Diagnostic  Reading  Test 
♦♦Mechanics  of  English 
Survey  Test 
♦Reading  Survey  Test 


(craft 

classes 

un¬ 

graded) 


HI 

III 

VI 

VI 

VII 

VIII 
VIII 
VIII 

IX 

XI 

xin- 

XIV 


Total 


Numbei^ 

Tested 


12 

18 

18 

15 

15 

379 

377 

419 

419 

3« 

454 

454 

458 

27 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


234 

235 


6. 


7. 


3,570 


Purposes  of  Testing 


To  sample  the  achievement  of  the 
school  system  as  a  whole  by  deter¬ 
mining  the  level  of  attainment  in 
specific  grades  and  subjects. 

To  compare  present  attainment  levels 
with  those  of  previous  years. 

To  prevent  a  falling  off  in  attain* 
ment  for  individual  pupils  and  to 
raise  standards  for  the  majority. 

To  identify  remedial  cases  early  in 
the  second  term. 

To  direct  the  schools  in  organizing 
programmes  relating  to  developmen¬ 
tal  teaching,  educational  diagnosis, 
and  remedial  instruction. 

To  aid  in  the  guidance,  promotion, 
and  programming  of  individual  pu- 
pils. 

To  solve  problems  of  educational  re¬ 
search  relating  to  administration. 
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The  Use  of  Error  Studies  to  Make 
Testing  Function  in  Teaching 

Continuous  research  pays  dividends 
in  any  field  of  endeavour.  In  edu¬ 
cation  it  is  invaluable  in  directing  at¬ 
tention  economically,  efficiently,  and 
objectively  to  children’s  differences 
and  to  their  learning  difficulties  at  all 
stages.  A  Child  Study  Department 
can  provide  a  research  service  for  a 
school  system.  One  type  of  research 
study  and  one  of  the  most  important 
is  the  frequency-of -error  report.  This 
type  of  study  can  be  made  following 
the  administration  and  scoring  any 
test  given  by  a  Child  Study  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  plan  is  simple,  although 
the  execution  is  difficult  and  requires 
a  trained  research  assistant,  preferably 
one  who  has  taught  in  the  fields  tested. 
The  plan  consists  in  finding  the  per 
cent  of  pupils  failing  each  test  item 
or  group  of  items ;  the  execution  of  the 
report  consists  in  reporting  on  the 
nature  and  causes  of  errors  in  such  a 
way  that  the  results  can  be  used  by 
teachers  without  invalidating  the  test 
for  future  use.  For  some  tests  the 
exact  items  of  the  test  need  not  be 
given  in  the  report.  The  “trouble 
spot”  can  be  revealed  as  a  field  not  as 
a  specific  test  item.  For  some  other 
tests,  of  course,  analysis  destroys  the 
test  for  survey  purposes.  In  this  case, 
one  test  can  be  used  for  the  survey  and 
another  in  the  same  field  for  diagnosis 
and  error  study.  Although  the  im¬ 
mediate  objective  of  this  type  of  re¬ 
search  has  properly  been  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  specific  learning  gaps  and 
difficulties,  the  ultimate  goal  should 
always  be  prevention  by  anticipating 
and  treating  difficulties  before  they 
become  serious  educational  ailments. 
Error  studies  are  designed  to  improve 
instruction  by  pointing  up  specific 


topics  in  need  of  greater  teaching  em¬ 
phasis,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  greatest  single  contribution 
made  by  measurement  in  education 
today. 

Typical  Titles  and  Examples  of  Error 
Studies 

The  following  titles  will  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  typical  frequency-of- 
error  study: 

1.  The  Number  of  Rights,  Wrongs, 
and  Omissions  (Per  Cent)  on  a  Sur¬ 
vey  Test  in  Algebra  Together  with 
Skills  Sampled  and  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  Errors. 

2.  A  Study  of  the  Diagnostic  Value 
of  230  Items  on  a  Language  Test 
Given  in  Grade  Seven. 

3.  Frequency  and  Nature  of  Errors 
Made  on  an  Arithmetic  Test  Given  in 
Grade  Six. 

4.  Reading  Difficulties  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  Level  as  Revealed  by  Per  Cents 
of  Students  Making  Errors  in  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Detail,  Finding  the  Central 
Thought,  Inference,  and  Interpre¬ 
tation. 

The  following  samples  are  taken 
from  some  of  the  error  studies  the 
titles  of  which  are  given  above: 

1.  (Grade  Eleven)  Six  boys  went 
on  a  trip.  They  agreed  that  the  two 
boys  who  owned  the  tent  should  each 
pay  only  half  as  much  as  each  of  the 
others.  The  expenses  of  the  trip  were 
$4,5.00.  How  much  did  each  of  the 
boys  who  owned  the  tent  have  to  pay  ? 
21%  used  the  equation  2x-|-2x-f-2x-j- 
2x-f-x-|-x-j-x-l-x=45,  showing  that 
they  had  failed  to  read  the  fact  that 
only  two  boys  owned  the  tent;  17% 
were  completely  confused  by  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  item ;  and  19%  either  avoid¬ 
ed  it  or  had  no  time  for  it.  About  half 
of  the  students  who  tried  this  item 
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failed  it  through  lack  of  ability  to  be  inconsistent.  One  is  given;  select 
read  for  detail.  (Rights,  43% ;  the  contradictory  statement,  (evalu- 
Wrongs,  38% ;  Omissions,  19%  of  ating  the  thought  content)  Rights, 
the  pupils  tested).  47%;  Wrongs,  33%,  Omissions,  20% 

2.  (Grade  Seven)  Failure  to  use  the  Concluding  Rtmarks 

rule  that  pronouns  which  are  the  ob- 

jects  of  prepositions  are  in  the  objec- 

tive  case  (Items  4,  17,  39).  Example:  »''“>>•>>?  ap«i>  how  well  the 

She  pointed  toward  Mary  and  me.  '“‘*"8  P™8>'»“»“0  «  administered. 

(me,  I)  (Rights,  22%;  Wrongs,  78%)  c^not  make  t«t.^ 

n  j  o  \  /^  xi.  function  adequately.  They  need  the 

3.  (Grade  Seven)  On  the  average,  . ,  ,  .  ,  ox  j 

-x  1-  j  guidance  and  service  of  a  Child  Study 

34%  capitalized  common  nouns,  es-  ^  ^  m,  ,  ,  , 

.  „  V  .  v  7  j  \  Department.  Ihey  need  to  be  shown 

peciallv  htnh  school  (61%),  emperors  *  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

\  X  •  ry  »  number  of  things:  how  to  become 

(57%),  captatn  (40%),  republic  .  ,  .7,  ^  . 

7  T  sensitive  to  childrens  errors,  howto 

(42%),  and  democracy  (54%).  u  x  x  x  .f  .r  j* 

..  .  exhaust  tests  for  purposes  of  diag" 

4.  (Grade  Six)  Inability  to  find  nosis,  how  to  interpret  test  results, 

duration  of  /tme;  pupils  need  to  be  interpret  test  scores  in  term* 

taught  to  count  differences  in  times  Qf  differential  norms  locally  deter 

on  the  clockface  so  as  not  to  include  mined.  But  most  of  all,  making  test- 

the  earlier  time  given  in  the  question,  jjjg  results  function  consists  in  find- 

(On  an  item  involving  hours  and  jjjg  means  of  tests  where  th( 

minutes:  Rights  were  4%;  wrongs,  educational  squeaks  are  and  then  fol- 

9%;  omissions,  87%).  lowing  up  the  testing  adequately  bj 

5.  (First  Year  College)  The  writer  “putting  the  oil  where  the  squeakt 

makes  two  statements  which  appear  to  are.” 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Industrial  Training  and  Testing.  By 
Howard  K.  Morgan.  New  York.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  1945.  x  and 
225  pages.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  primarily  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  methods  and  costs  involved  in 
the  selection  and  training  of  suitable 
workers  for  industry.  It  describes  how  to 
test  new  employees  simply  and  effectively, 
and  it  sets  forth  how  a  complete  training 
organization  program  can  work.  Basical 
ly,  the  testing  of  prospective  emploj-ees  is 
aimed  at  decreasing  the  turnover  rate. 
Testing  is  justifiefl  by  the  elimination  of 
the  cost  of  hiring  those  who  would  soon  be 
eliminated  in  training.  Training  has  two 
aims;  the  first  is  to  decrease  the  turnover 


rate,  while  the  second  is  to  reduce  learn¬ 
ing  losses.  The  author  reviews  methods 
of  instructing  in  the  major  fields  of  in¬ 
dustrial  training,  including  sales,  service, 
supervisory,  and  instructional.  Especial¬ 
ly  fine  is  the  treatment  of  a  complete  fol¬ 
low-up  record  and  evaluation  system.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  is  directed  to  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  training  in  industry  itself, 
vocational  educators,  especially  those  in 
the  field  of  trade  and  industrial  education, 
will  find  the  book  very  valuable  as  they 
set  up  their  plans  for  the  selection  of 
trainees,  for  the  training  of  those  selected, 
and  for  the  placement  and  follow-up  of 
those  who  complete  their  training  courses. 
— William  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


Group  Testing  in  the 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools 

By  PHILIP  A.  BOYER 
Director,  Division  of  Educational  Research 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools 


Group  testing  is  one  of  the 
manj  devices  used  bj  teachers  to 
aid  in  obeerving  children  sys¬ 
tematically  and  in  appraising  and 
guiding  their  progress  toward  the  ac¬ 
hievement  of  accepted  goals.  Evalu¬ 
ation  is  as  essential  to  successful 
learning  as  it  is  to  good  teaching.  It 
permeates  the  whole  process  from  the 
selection  of  objectives  in  accord  with 
pupil  needs,  through  the  careful  ob¬ 
servation  of  pupil  behaviors  during 
learning,  to  value  judgements  on  the 
worth  of  the  learning  itself.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
learner  in  selecting  and  understanding 
his  own  immediate  objectives  and  in 
appraising  his  progress  toward  their 
attainment  It  encompasses  all  aspects 
of  grovrth  in  their  inter-relation  and 
sees  the  learner  as  a  complete  organism 
interacting  with  his  environment. 
Standardized  group  testing  in  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools  is  planned 
to  promote  continuous,  cooperative, 
and  comprehensive  evaluation. 

The  Testiny  Programs 

The  testing  program  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  foundation  of  basic  ob¬ 
servations  common  in  their  signifi¬ 
cance  for  all  pupils.  Tests  in  this  are 
constructed  and  standardized  by  the 
Division  of  Educational  Research  with 
the  active  cooperation  of  teachers  and 
principals.  They  are  directed  exclu¬ 


sively  to  the  measurement  of  such 
basic  aptitudes  as  verbal  and  n(m- 
verbal  abilities  and  to  the  testing  of 
skills,  and  understandings  that  under- 
ly  common  learnings  in  the  language 
arts  and  arithmetic.  The  uniform 
city-wide  testing  program  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  schools  confines  itself  to 
these  basic  measures  that  are  of  value 
to  all  teachers  and  to  all  pupils. 

In  the  hands  of  the  understanding 
teacher  curricular  experience  is  flex¬ 
ible  in  its  adjustment  to  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils  of  widely  different 
capacities,  interests,  and  rates  of 
growth.  Beyond  the  minimum  foun¬ 
dation  program,  group  testing  in  the 
Philadelphia  public  schools  is  com¬ 
pletely  voluntary’  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  principal  concerned. 
Tests  are  selected  in  each  case  on  the 
basis  of  their  possible  service  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  teachers  and  pupils 
in  a  particular  learning  situation. 
Principals  and  teachers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  confer  with  the  Division 
of  Educational  Research  on  problems 
of  evaluation ; — the  clarification  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  evidences  of  pupil  progress 
in  attaining  these  objectives,  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  pupil  behaviors  represen¬ 
tative  of  such  attainment,  and  the  ap¬ 
praisal  of  attainment  by  methods 
likely  to  facilitate  further  progress. 
If  this  conference  discloses  the  pos¬ 
sible  usefulness  of  an  objective  group 
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test,  it  is  used  in  its  proper  setting. 
Tests  are  used  as  one  means  of  at¬ 
taining  continuing,  cooperative,  and 
comprehensive  evaluation. 

Thus  the  group  testing  program  in 
the  Philadelphia  schools  consists  of 
a  foundation  program  of  tests  of  apti¬ 
tudes  and  skills  in  grades  1  to  0  and 
a  voluntary  program  in  all  grades  to 
meet  evaluation  needs  as  they  arise  in 
the  flexible  administration  of  the  cuiv 
riculum. 

Testing  of  Rosie  Aptitudes 
and  Skills 

The  aptitudes,  abilities,  interests, 
and  needs  of  individual  pupils  and 
groups  of  pupils  are  prime  deter¬ 
miners  of  classroom  activities.  Suit¬ 
able  group  techniques  for  exploring 
these  characteristics  of  pupils  consti¬ 
tute  the  foundation  pix^ram  of  testing 
in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools. 

In  the  area  of  aptitudes  the  testing 
program  provides  a  series  of  verbal 
ability  tests  to  be  administered  each 
year  to  all  pupils  in  grades  1,  2,  4,  6, 
and  0.  The  test  for  beginners  in 
grade  1  furnishes  an  early  index  of 
the  pupil’s  d^ree  of  brightness  in 
school  activities  and  at  the  same  time 
serves  as  a  reading  readiness  test.  Ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  classroom  teacher 
herself  to  groups  of  eight  pupils  at  a 
time,  this  test  so  directs  the  observ¬ 
ation  of  the  teacher  as  to  disclose 
significant  individual  abilities  and 
work  habits.  As  the  child  progresses 
through  the  grades,  group  tests  of  ver¬ 
bal  ability  at  intervals  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  vears  provide  an  increas¬ 
ingly  reliable,  long-term,  develop¬ 
mental  appraisal  of  the  pupil’s  basic 
ability  to  do  school  work  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  type. 

General  intelligence  encompasses 


something  more  than  can  be  measured 
by  verbal  ability  tests.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  tests  of  spatial  thinking 
are  included  in  the  basic  ability-testing 
program. 

To  plan  reading  instruction  effec¬ 
tively  and  to  provide  suitable  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  materials,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  a  teacher  know  the  general 
reading  level  of  each  pupil.  Therefore, 
the  testing  program  includes  a  test  of 
general  reading  comprehensimi  in 
every  grade  from  the  second  through 
the  seventh.  In  addition,  two  testa  of 
specific  reading  skills  are  included  in 
the  program, — the  Index  and  Diction¬ 
ary  Test  in  grade  5A  and  the  Map, 
Table,  and  Graph  Test  in  grade  6 A. 
Here  again  the  cumulative  effect  of  a 
series  of  test  scores  provides  the  teach¬ 
er  not  only  with  incidental  clues  to  un¬ 
derlying  causes  of  a  pupil’s  successes  or 
disabilities  in  reading,  but  furnishes 
an  increasingly  reliable  measure  of 
pupil  performance  in  reading. 

Basic  testing  in  the  language  arts 
also  include  spelling  tests  in  grades 
3  through  8,  an  English  usage  test  in 
grade  8B,  and  handwriting  tests  in 
grades  4  and  6. 

In  arithmetic,  a  test  in  problem 
solving  is  administered  in  each  grade 
from  three  to  seven  inclusive.  These 
tests  indicate  the  pupil’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  numerical  relationships  in  a 
broad  range  of  social  application. 
Their  results  guide  teachers  to  appro¬ 
priate  adjustments  in  curricular  ex¬ 
perience  for  pupils  of  widely  differ¬ 
ing  arithmetical  ability. 

In  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic,  diagnostic  tests  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  each  grade  from  three  to  ei^t  in¬ 
clusive.  The  major  purpose  of  these 
tests  is  to  acquaint  both  teachers  and 
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pupils  with  specific  points  of  strength 
and  weakness  in  the  detailed  arith¬ 
metical  skills  involved  in  the  use  of 
the  fundamental  operations  with  whole 
numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  answers  and  compu¬ 
tations  will  frequently  locate  a  specific 
misunderstanding  which  was  blocking 
the  progress  of  a  particular  pupil. 
Each  test  carries  its  own  diagnostic 
analysis  chart  completed  by  the  pupil 
himself  under  teacher  guidance.  Pupil 
and  teacher  cooperate  in  analyzing  the 
sub-test  results  with  a  view  to  plan¬ 
ning  for  capitalizing  successes  and 
remedying  disclosed  weaknesses. 

Special  Evaltiation  Projects 

The  basic  city-wide  testing  program 
provides  common  foundation  material 
to  aid  all  teachers  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of  pupils.  Individual  prob¬ 
lems  arising  in  a  school  or  classroom 
often  make  it  desirable  for  principals 
and  teachers  to  seek  more  detailed  and 
extended  evaluation.  Such  evaluation 
may  or  may  not  involve  the  use  of  ob¬ 
jective  tests.  In  any  case  principals 
and  teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
resources  of  the  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  for  the  cooperative 
analysis  of  problems  and  the  planning 
of  evaluation  procedures.  The  divi¬ 
sion  has  a  complete  file  of  tests  and 
a  lending  library  of  group  measuring 
instruments. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  a 
third  of  the  two  hundred  twenty-five 
schools  in  the  system  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opporunity  to  con¬ 
sult  the  division  concerning  individual 
problems  of  evaluation.  Among  the 
more  commonly  selected  instruments 
are  tests  of  fundatmental  skills  in 
arithmetic  and  reading,  specialized 
study  skills,  special  and  general  apti¬ 


tudes,  achievement  in  secondary  school 
subjects,  interest  questionnaires,  per¬ 
sonal-social  adjustment  inventories, 
and  socio-economic  scales.  Thus,  a 
wide  variety  of  measurement  pro¬ 
grams  is  undertaken  in  the  different 
schools.  These  supplement  the  basic 
city-wide  program  in  providing  more 
detailed  diagnosis  of  pupils’  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  devices  for  evaluating 
pupil  growth  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  more  intangible  objectives. 
Further  aid  in  carrying  on  these  pro¬ 
grams  is  afforded  by  the  division  in  the 
machine-scoring  of  tests  and  inven¬ 
tories  and  by  providing  supplementary 
aids  in  the  interpretation  and  use  of 
scores. 

Frequently  the  Research  Division 
prepares  special  profile  charts,  tables 
adapting  authors’  norms  to  local  ex¬ 
perience,  tabulations  and  reports  for 
individual  schools,  and  similar  ma¬ 
terials  that  enable  the  teachers  to 
secure  as  much  meaning  as  possible 
from  the  scores. 

Approximately  700,000  machine 
scores  are  obtained  annually  in  the 
division  as  part  of  this  and  other 
testing  programs.  The  senior  high 
schools  in  particular  have  availed 
themselves  of  individually  scheduled 
testing  programs  chosen  because  of 
their  recognition  of  specialized  needs 
arising  from  important  differences  in 
the  populations  they  serve.  Some 
senior  high  schools  have  a  program  of 
self-appraisal  involving  the  use  of  in¬ 
dividually  prepared  profile  charts  for 
each  pupil,  in  addition  to  the  cumu¬ 
lative  record.  Other  schools  have  used 
the  results  of  tests  in  the  formation  of 
special  groups.  Some  have  found  it 
desirable  to  use  group  measuring  in- 
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gtnimenta  in  connection  with  their 
counseling  programs. 

PupU  Self  AppraUal 

The  outstanding  example  of  a 
voluntary  project  involving  the  use  of 
testing  instruments  and  inventories  is 
the  Self-Appraisal  Program  of  Guid¬ 
ance  in  Grades  8  and  9.^  This  pro¬ 
gram  was  developed  four  years  ago 
out  of  a  cooperative  survey  of  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  It  was  introduced  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis  in  eight  of  the 
twenty-five  junior  high  schools.  The 
result  has  been  a  constantly  expanding 
interest  among  teachers  so  that,  on  a 
basis  of  voluntary  participation,  the 
program  has  grown  from  624  pupils 
working  with  16  teachers  in  eight 
schools  in  1941  to  18,126  pupils  and 
404  teachers  in  twenty-five  schools  in 
1945.  This  is  two-thirds  of  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  grades  concerned. 

This  cooperatively  organized  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  help  the  pupil  in 
three  ways:  (1)  to  aid  in  the  discovery 
and  examination  of  his  abilities,  in¬ 
terests,  and  social-adjustment  needs, 
(2)  to  guide  his  study  of  occupations 
to  the  end  that  he  may  make  a  suitable 
choice  of  a  career  area,  (3)  and  in  the 
light  of  all  the  information  available 
to  provide  through  a  parentrpupil- 
teacher  conference  wise  choices  of 
school,  subject  courses,  and  activities 
for  the  tenth  grade. 

In  seeking  objective  data  for  self- 
study,  pupils  in  the  Self-Appraisal 
Program  gather  together  their  scores 
in  nineteen  separate  measures  of  apti¬ 
tude,  interest,  performance,  and  ad¬ 
justment.  These  scores  are  derived 
from  six  subtests  in  a  battery  of  prim¬ 


ary  mental  abilities,  from  nine  areas 
in  an  inventory  of  interests,  from  five 
tests  of  basic  skills  in  mathematics  and 
the  language  arts,  and  from  a  social 
adjustment  questionnaire.  These 
measuring  instruments  indicate  for 
each  pupil  his  range  of  aptitudes,  his 
degree  of  interest  in  various  activities 
related  to  occupational  choice,  and 
furnish  evidence  concerning  his  social 
and  emotional  adjustment.  With  the 
help  of  his  homeroom  teacher  each 
pupil  records  these  scores  on  a  chart 
and  plots  a  profile  of  his  aptitudes, 
his  basic  skills,  and  his  interests.  Hav¬ 
ing  constructed  his  own  profile  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  discuss  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  him  with  his  teacher  and 
guidance  counselor.  The  findings 
from  the  adjustment  questionnaire  are 
not  plotted  by  the  pupil,  but  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  individual  guidance 
conference  to  broaden  the  base  for 
counseling. 

Parents  are  invited  to  participate  in 
the  career-planning  interview  which  is 
the  culmination  of  the  Self-Appraisal 
Program.  In  this  conference  the 
pupil’s  plans  are  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  the  profile  of  his  aptitudes,  skills, 
and  interests,  the  possibilities  of  his 
finding  success  in  his  chosen  career 
area,  and  the  opportunities  for  appro¬ 
priate  further  education  available  in 
the  higher  schools  of  the  city.  A  co¬ 
ordinator  assigned  to  the  Division  of 
Educational  Research  visits  schools  on 
call  to  advise  with  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  working  with  the  Self-Appraisal 
I’rogram. 

Individual  Growth  Studies 

We  frequently  need  to  analyze  the 
growth  and  development  of  an  indi- 


1  Described  more  fully  in  Self-Appraisal  Program  of  Guidance  in  the  Junior  High  Schools. 
School  District  of  Philadelphia,  1945,  and  in  The  Self-Appraisal  Program  of  Guidance  in  the 
Junior  High  Schools  of  Philadelphia.  Handbook  for  Teachers,  1945,  School  District  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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vidua]  pupil  as  in  a  child  study  pro¬ 
gram,  a  study  of  a  selected  group  of 
low  IQ  pupils,  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  non-promotion,  or  an  investigation 
of  pupils  who  fail  to  progress  normally 
in  one  particular  area.  In  all  of  these 
cases  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  see  the 
relationships  existing  among  measure¬ 
ments  of  pupil  status  in  a  variety  of 
areas,  but  also  to  trace  growth  from 
year  to  year  over  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

The  Division  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  is  experimenting  with  a  growth- 
curve  work  sheet.  It  is  large  enough, 
11  by  16^  inches,  to  [)errait  a  number 
of  entries  at  any  age  level.  These  en¬ 
tries  include  physical,  mental,  and 
social  data.  We  find  children  who 
make  normal  progress  in  arithmetic  to 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  only  to 
slow  up  sharply  at  that  point ;  children 
who  have  good  scores  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  at  age  of  seven  make  little 
progress  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  rapid  progress  there¬ 
after.  One  child’s  IQ  shows  a  steady 
increase  of  twenty  points  from  grade 
1  to  grade  6,  while  another  child’s  IQ 
decreases  rapidly  after  the  age  of  ten. 
The  weight  line  for  one  child  rises 
sharjdy  away  from  his  height  line  at 
the  age  of  nine,  followed  by  cessation 
of  growth  in  academic  subjects. 

When  comprehensive  data  are  as¬ 
sembled  on  one  sheet,  growth  patterns 
stand  out  more  clearly  and  inter¬ 
relations  of  factors  become  more  ap¬ 
parent.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  the 
analysis  of  this  assembled  material 
fails  to  give  some  valuable  clue  to 
possible  causes,  and  thus  to  point  to 
lines  of  action  that  give  promise  of 
success  in  improved  adjustment. 


Cumulative  Records 


What  we  record  about  a  pupil  is 
both  a  result  and  a  determiner  of  the 
school’s  objectives.  The  school  is  in¬ 
terested  in  each  child’s  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  It  seeks  to  know  the  re¬ 
lation  of  present  behavior  to  capacity 
and  to  previous  growth.  The  scores 
derived  by  the  use  of  objective  tests  ^ 
represent  evidence  of  significant  pupil 
capacity  and  behavior.  Recorded 
cumulatively  over  a  series  of  years 
these  tests  records  disclose  pupil  prog¬ 
ress  toward  command  of  the  basic 


skills  in  relation  to  his  measured  cap¬ 
acity.  Such  records  combined  with 
others  disclosing  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  social  characteristics 


present  to  the  teacher  a  sound  basis 
for  thorough  understanding  of  the 
pupil  and  his  needs. 


Throughout  the  years  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  grade  12  there  is  maintained 
currently  for  each  pupil  a  cumulative 
record  of  height,  weight,  health,  and 
physical  defects.  In  addition  to  this, 
in  grades  1  to  6,  the  Educational 
Record  Card*  provides  a  summary  of 
attendance,  behavior  trends,  teacher 
judgement  as  to  progress  in  school 
subjects,  objective  test  scores  in  apti¬ 
tudes  and  in  performance.  These 
records  are  made  by  the  teacher  and 
for  the  teacher.  They  are  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence, — not  in  the  school  office.  The 
teacher’s  interpretation  of  a  pupil’s 
school  performance  in  terms  of  his 
measured  abilities  and  aptitudes  is 
facilitated  by  converting  his  IQ  into 
so-called  “ability  corrections”  in  terms 
of  the  same  standard  score  units  for 


the  achievement  tests.  These  ability 
corrections  are  one  means  of  assisting 


2  Research  and  Educational  Planninr  pace  11,  Philadelphia  Public  Scholls,  1»44. 
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the  teacher  to  adjust  learning  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  needs  of  each  pupil. 

The  Cumulative  Record*  for  grades 
7  to  12  continues  the  types  of  entry 
made  for  the  elementary  school  and 
carries  in  greater  detail  data  on  char¬ 
acter  qualities,  home  and  family  back¬ 
ground,  post-school  plans  and  objec¬ 
tives,  and  interests  and  activities  in 
and  out  of  school.  Thus,  there  is  pro¬ 
vided  a  continuing  cumulative  record 
from  entrance  to  school  in  kinder¬ 
garten  or  grade  1  to  graduation  from 
high  school  in  grade  12. 

Meaningful  Test  Scores 

An  individual  pupil’s  score  on  a 
group  test  is  influenced  by  internal 
and  external  conditions  surrounding 
him  at  the  time.  Orderliness,  accur¬ 
ate  timing,  adequate  materials,  proper 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  are  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  that  teachers  can 
control.  The  emotional  feeling  tone 
of  the  i)npil  toward  the  test,  the 
teacher,  or  his  classmate,  his  physical 
sense  of  well-being,  his  health  at  the 
time  of  the  test,  also  influence  the 
score.  Consequently,  a  single  test 
score  should  be  interpreted  by  the 
teacher  who  administered  the  test  in 
the  light  of  what  he  knows  about  the 
individual  and  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  testing,  ^lore  reliable 
judgements  may  l)e  derived  from 
study  of  a  series  of  comparable  test 
scores  over  a  period  of  time.  A  series 
of  measurements  makes  it  possible  to 
note  trends  and  to  establish  the  rel¬ 
iability  of  the  findings  they  imply. 

Cumulative  records  have  increased 
significance  when  the  scores  recorded 
on  them  are  in  comparable  units.  For 
this  reason  all  test  records  are  con¬ 
verted  into  derived  scores  with  com- 
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mon  units  so  that  the  cumulative  test 
record  contributes  its  information  in 
simple  and  understandable  terms  to 
the  teacher. 

In  the  elementary  school,  test  scores 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  a  standard 
score.  In  the  development  of  standard 
scores  all  test  scores  were  first  con¬ 
verted  into  one  scale  where  each  unit 
represented  the  normal  gain  in  a 
semester.  When  this  scale  was  applied 
to  the  scores  in  abilities  and  subjects 
measured  in  grades  1  to  6,  it  was 
found  that  in  each  case  the  unit  cor¬ 
responded  to  a  linear  unit  based  on 
the  distribution  of  scores  within  a 
grade.  The  normal  growth  lines  be¬ 
tween  grades  1  and  6  are  straight 
lines,  and  the  slopes  of  all  these  lines 
are  almost  identical.  Thus,  a  single 
scale  of  standard  scores  is  used  to 
record  and  interpret  all  test  scores  in 
grades  1  to  6.  It  is  also  applicable  to 
any  other  growth  factors,  such  as 
height  and  weight,  which  show 
straight  line  growth  during  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  period.  The  system  of 
standard  scores  has  the  advantage  of 
being  simple  without  involving  serious 
inaccuracies. 

In  the  secondary  school  our  com¬ 
mon  unit  is  the  relative  score.  The 
standard  score  scale  used  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary'  schools  is  inappropriate  at 
the  secondary  level  because  growth 
cur\'e8  at  ages  12  to  18  tend  to  flatten 
off  from  the  straight  line  character¬ 
istic  of  elementary  school  ages.  Beside 
this,  secondary  school  subjects  are  not 
classified  strictly  on  a  grade  basis,  and 
the  selective  forces  still  present  in  the 
retention  of  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools  further  complicate  the  picture. 

Relative  scores  are  based  on  a 
standard  school  population,  defined 

I,  15,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  1»44. 
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arbitrarily  as  those  pupils  entering 
grade  7 A.  The  estimated  scores  of 
this  total  group  at  any  specified  grade 
level  are  divided  into  five  standard  de¬ 
viation  units,  with  a  scale  from  one  to 
five.  In  verbal  descriptions,  one  is 
very  low  and  five  is  very  high.  Each 
of  these  units  is  further  sub-divided 
into  half  units.  This  plan  of  recording 
scores  is  used  not  only  for  tests  of 
educational  achievement,  but  also  for 
inventories  of  aptitudes,  abilities,  and 
occupational  interests. 

For  each  instrument  used,  conver¬ 
sion  tables  are  prepared,  based  on  the 
estimated  scores  of  this  standard  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  same  grade  and  age  level 
as  the  group  for  which  the  instrument 
is  used.  Consequently,  relative  scores 
tend  to  remain  constant  for  a  given 
individual  through  grades  7  to  12,  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  traits  measured  show  real 
differences.  Since  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  secondary  school  pupils  with 
lower  verbal  abilities  tend  to  separate 
themselves  from  school  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
scores  in  the  upper  grades  to  be 
grouped  in  the  average,  high  and  very 
high  intervals. 

Maximum  Use  of  Test  Scores 

A  major  emphasis  in  the  entire  test¬ 
ing  program  is  on  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
sults  in  setting  individual  personal 
goals  for  children.  Many  devices  are 
used  to  this  end.  Pupils  prepare  their 
own  diagnostic  profiles  for  tests  of 
achievement.  They  construct  profiles 
of  their  aptitudes  and  interests  as  part 
of  the  Self-Appraisal  Programs.  Some 
machine-scored  tests  in  English  usage 
are  over-printed  with  a  scoring  key  so 
that  the  scored  test  paper  itself  fur¬ 
nishes  a  guide  to  the  pupil  in  meeting 
his  specific  individual  needs. 


Teachers  participate  actively  in  the 
process.  All  teachers  interpret  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil’s  scores  in  the  light  of 
his  aptitudes  and  rates  of  growth.  All 
teachers  record  a  pupil’s  scores  in 
common,  readily  understandable  units 
and  thus  aid  in  constructing  a  long¬ 
term  developmental  picture  of  his 
growth.  In  secondary’  schools,  home¬ 
room  teachers  pass  on  to  subject 
teachers  the  test  scores  that  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  significance  to  them.  Thus, 
scores  in  reading  tests  are  directed  to 
the  attention  of  teachers  of  social 
studies  and  science  as  well  as  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  English.  Scores  in  mathematics 
and  spatial  relations  are  sent  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  mathematics,  science,  and  prac¬ 
tical  arts. 

A  broadly  conceived  program  in  a 
school  can  help  determine  school  goals 
as  well  as  pupil  individual  goals.  Thus, 
a  school  distribution  of  scores  in  read¬ 
ing  and  mathematics  guides  the  staff 
in  its  determination  of  needed  rem¬ 
edial  teaching.  Its  median  score  in 
social-service  interest  is  a  partial  in¬ 
dex  of  a  school’s  success  in  developing 
concern  for  others.  The  number  of 
pupils  with  unsatisfactory  scores  in 
“happiness”  as  measured  by  an  adjust¬ 
ment  questionnaire  may  suggest  a 
basic  lack  in  the  school  program. 
Matters  such  as  these  are  often  di¬ 
rected  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
staff  by  analyses  of  test  scores  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Division  of  Educational 
Research. 

Analyses  of  test  results  show  trends 
that  are  of  significance  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  instructional  staff.  From 
time  to  time,  the  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  issues,  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence,  general 
bulletins  that  give  the  results  of  tests 
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for  the  system  as  a  whole  and  interpret 
these  results  in  the  light  of  all  avail¬ 
able  data.  These  bulletins  provide  a 
basis  for  conferences  of  superinten¬ 
dents,  principals,  and  teachers  to  help 
the  teacher  gain  greater  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  the  test  results  for  his 
class  and  to  suggest  remedial  tech¬ 
niques  that  teachers  have  found  effec¬ 
tive. 

One  bulletin  reporting  the  results  of 
the  tests  of  fundamentals  of  arithmetic 
illustrated  a  way  of  analyzing  indi¬ 


vidual  test  papers  to  provide  more  de¬ 
tailed  diagnosis  than  that  afforded  by 
the  test  itself.  The  bulletin  suggested 
appropriate  remedial  devices.  Another 
bulletin,  on  the  results  of  spelling  tests, 
reported  the  per  cent  of  pupils  mis¬ 
spelling  each  word  included  in  the 
test.  This  indicated  to  teachers  the 
words  most  in  need  of  periodic  review 
and  use.  The  same  bulletin  also  listed 
types  of  spelling  errors  disclosed  in 
test  papers  and  suggested  ways  of 
remedying  these  errors. 
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Selecting  an  Occupation.  By  C.  A. 
Proeser.  Bloomington,  Illinois.  McKnight 
and  McKnight.  1945.  154  pages.  60c. 

Dr.  Proeser  has  written  this  little  man¬ 
ual  and  it  is  filled  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion,  suggestions,  and  directions  for  find¬ 
ing  the  demands  and  opportunities  of  oc¬ 
cupations;  for  checking  individual  assets 
against  such  demands ;  and  for  selecting 
a  suitable  occupation.  In  reading  through 
this  little  book,  one  is  impress^  by  the 
sound  and  practical  way  Dr.  Prosser  pres¬ 
ents  his  material.  The  manual  is  one 
guidance  counselors,  in  schools  and  in 
other  agencies,  will  want  to  examine.  It 
is  one,  also,  that  they  will  wish  to  use  in 
connection  with  their  service  of  counsel¬ 
ling.  — William  P.  Seabs,  Jb.,  New  York 
University. 

A  Psychiatric  Primer  for  the  Veteran’s 
Family  and  Friends.  By  Alexander  G 
Dumas,  M.  D.,  and  Grace  Keen.  Minnea¬ 
polis.  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
1945.  214  pages.  $2.00. 

This  is  an  extremely  helpful  book  of  a 
very  vital  topic.  Almost  one-tenth  of  our 
total  population  will  soon  be  veterans. 
Millions  already  have  come  home  from  the 
wars  bearing  the  scars  of  the  awful  or¬ 
deal  of  the  past  four  years.  Friends  and 
family  need  more  than  just  affection  and 
good  intentions  to  assist  in  the  task  of 
adjustment.  Dr.  Dumas,  a  psychiatrist 
and  a  veteran  of  W’orld  War  I,  has  served 
as  consultant  in  neuropsychiatry  for  a 
V’eterans  .\dministration  Facility  for  more 


than  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Keen  is  a  writer 
experienced  in  presenting  scientific  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  readable  and  understandable 
form  for  the  layman.  A  P$yehiatric 
Primer  discusses  the  three  big  classes  of 
returning  servicemen :  the  uninjured,  the 
physically  hurt,  and  the  mentally  hurt. 
The  authors  further  break  down  the 
physically  hurt  into  those  who  cannot  re¬ 
enter  full-time  employment  and  those,  who 
through  retraining,  can  again  become 
wage  earners ;  and  by  dividing  the  mental¬ 
ly  hurt  into  the  psychotic  and  the  neuro¬ 
psychiatric.  The  volume  is  truly  a 
“primer”  and  may  be  criticized  as  an 
oversimplification  of  an  area  of  great 
complexity.  However,  the  points  that  the 
authors  make  are  so  sound  and  funda¬ 
mental  that  the  book  can  well  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  general  reader. — Wn.iJAM 
P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

How  To  Get  A  Job  and  Win  Promotion. 
By  C.  A.  Prosser  and  Walter  F.  Sahlin. 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  McKnight  and  Mc¬ 
Knight.  1945.  101  pages  (paper).  $.50. 

This  little  information  pamphlet  gives 
suggestions  and  directions  regarding  the 
steps  and  successful  ways  of  selecting  a 
job,  locating  prospective  employers,  get¬ 
ting  contact  with  the  employer,  applying 
for  a  job,  and  securing  employment.  The 
pamphlet  is  written  in  simple  style  and 
contains  a  great  amount  of  helpful  ma¬ 
terial.  It  should  be  of  particular  help  in 
Veterans’  service  centres. — William  P. 
Seabs,  New  York  University. 


Measurement  in  the  i 

Field  0/ Personality 


By  ARTHUR 

HE  appraisal  of  personality 
seems  to  have  a  special  fascina¬ 
tion  for  nearly  everyone.  Con¬ 
sequently,  this  field  has  been,  almost 
since  the  memory  of  man,  an  unusu¬ 
ally  productive  hunting  ground  for 
assorted  quacks  and  charlatans.  Even 
in  this  comparatively  enlightened  day, 
crystal-gazers,  palmists,  phrenologists, 
and  graphologists  expertly  separate 
the  American  public  from  many 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 

It  was  not  until  recent  years  that 
the  proj)onents  of  objective  evaluation 
turned  their  attention  to  the  field  of 
personality,  but,  once  test  making  was 
begun  in  this  area,  personality  testing 
seemed  to  become  open  sesame  for 
nearly  everyone  who  could  formulate  a 
questionnaire  about  likes  and  dislikes, 
worries,  dreams,  and  suppressed 
wishes.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
few  worthwhile  instruments  which 
have  been  prepared  have  been  ob¬ 
scured  by  many  tests  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  Moreover,  the  perverse  human 
tendency  to  prefer  the  novel  and  biz¬ 
arre  has  not  infrequently  directed  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  less  spectacular 
but  more  valid  procedures  of  person¬ 
ality  appraisal. 

Noteworthy  progress  has  been  made 
by  a  numlx>r  of  ingenious  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  test  constructors,  and  several 
useful  personality  tests  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  but  it  is  not  surprising,  in  view 
of  the  nebulousness  of  the  field,  that 
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nearly  all  reputable  personality  testing 
outside  carefully  controlled  clinical 
situations  is  still  frankly  tentative  and 
experimental. 

Some  authorities  are  inclined  to 
question  whether  anything  significant 
can  ever  be  done  in  the  measurement 
of  attributes  of  personality  aside  from 
those  related  to  physical  characteris¬ 
tics,  mental  capacity,  and  possibly  in¬ 
terests.  They  point  out  that  the  main 
purpose  of  precise  determination  of  the 
present  status  of  an  individual  is  pre¬ 
diction  and  that  reliable  prediction  is 
possible  only  when  one  is  dealing  with 
fairly  stable  qualities.  They  insist 
that  any  quality  of  personality  of  a 
given  individual  is  likely  to  vary  so 
greatly  according  to  the  situation 
which  calls  forth  his  behavior  that 
even  the  conrepi  of  generalized  per¬ 
sonality  traits  is  not  tenable. 

It  is  true  that  the  immediate  en¬ 
vironmental  situation  does  color  the 
personality  of  every  individual  ap¬ 
preciably.  No  one  feels  the  same  nor 
behaves  the  same  in  the  office,  on  the 
golf  course,  in  a  New  Year’s  Eve  cele¬ 
bration,  and  in  Sunday  morning  de¬ 
votional  services.  Nevertheless,  nearly 
all  individuals  display  enough  con¬ 
sistency  in  behavior  under  even  widely 
varying  situations  so  that  those  who 
know  one  well  know  what  to  expect  of 
him.  In  other  words,  within  limits, 
personality  qualities  are  consistent  and 
relatively  |)ermanent  in  all  normal  in- 
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dividuals.  If  an  occasional  person  is 
so  erratic  that  his  behavior  is  utterly 
unpredictable,  that  very  erratic  quality 
is  in  itself  a  dependable  basis  of  pre¬ 
diction  and  one  that  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  ultimately  cause  the  individual 
to  be  institutionalized. 

General  Kinds  of  Personality 
Appraisal 

One’s  personality  may  be  defined  as 
the  totality  of  his  behavior  in  social 
situations.  One  commendable  pro¬ 
cedure  for  appraising  personality  is  to 
observe  the  individual  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  social  situations,  make  notes 
on  the  observations,  and  then  analyze 
the  data  after  much  information  has 
been  collected.  This  procedure  is  used 
especially  with  young  children  in  play 
groups,  where  the  observer  is  protected 
by  a  one-way  vision  screen.  Where 
trained  observers  are  employed,  this 
method  is  perhaps  the  most  valid  one 
that  can  be  used,  but  the  expense  and 
amount  of  time  required  make  its  wide 
use  prohibitive. 

A  slightly  less  reliable  method,  but 
nevertheless  one  that  is  high  in  de¬ 
pendability,  is  anecdotal.  Teachers, 
counselors,  parents,  and  other  observ¬ 
ers,  jot  down  notes  on  behavior  which 
they  regard  as  significant  in  the  course 
of  the  day-to-day  activities.  The  anec¬ 
dotal  notes  on  each  individual  are 
finally  assemblefl  into  one  group,  col¬ 
lated,  analyzed,  and  summarized.  This 
procednre  is  also  time-consuming,  but 
it  has  been  used  with  success  in  a  good 
many  schools. 

A  closely  related,  but  somewhat  less 
detailed,  evaluative  procedure  is  the 
description  or  rating  of  the  individual 
on  certain  carefully  defined  personal 
qualities  by  a  large  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  persons  who  know  him  well.  If 


these  ratings  are  recorded  in  such  a 
way  that  they  show  not  merely  the 
average,  but  the  variation  as  well  as 
the  central  tendency,  they  form  a  very 
useful  basis  of  guidance  and  have  the 
advantage  of  a  fair  degree  of  objec¬ 
tivity. 

Periodic  ratings  of  the  individual 
by  cMie  person,  often  the  pupil’s  coun¬ 
selor  or  homeroom  teacher,  are  widely 
used,  but  unless  the  rater  consults 
with  several  other  persons  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  individual  and  sup¬ 
plements  his  ratings  with  descriptive 
comments  as  needed,  experience  shows 
that  this  procedure  is  liable  to  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  reliability  and  validity.  Self- 
ratings,  and  comparisons  between 
these  self-ratings  and  ratings  of  the 
individual  by  others,  are  often  very  re¬ 
vealing  when  used  in  clinical  situa¬ 
tions. 

Except  in  a  detailed  and  elaborate 
research  study,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
feasible  to  set  up  test  conditions  that 
are  samples  of  various  social  situa¬ 
tions.  The  best  that  test  makers  can 
do  is  to  try  to  devise  paper  and  pencil 
tests  which  will  yield  scores  that  corre¬ 
late  with  actual  social  behavior.  In 
an  attempt  to  realize  this  objective, 
two  general  kinds  of  personality  tests 
have  been  evolved.  These  are  known 
as  global  and  atomistic,  or  projective 
and  non-projective,  techniques.  Under 
the  global  or  projective  procedures, 
personality  as  a  whole  is  attacked  in 
the  test  situation  and  then  an  attempt 
is  made  at  analysis  and  interpretaticm. 
Until  recently,  projective  tests  were  so 
nebulous  and  the  interpretations  were 
so  involved  and  technical  that  their 
successful  use  seemed  to  be  beyond  any 
one  except  a  few  psychiatrists  and  ex¬ 
pert  clinical  psychometricians.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  the  huge  amount  of 
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research  that  has  been  done  with*  one 
instrument  of  the  projective  type — the 
Rorschach  (13) — offers  some  promise 
of  making  that  test  more  widely  usable 
than  had  at  first  seemed  probable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  widely 
publicized  Rorschach  test  is  based  on 
a  series  of  ink  blots  worked  out  and 
carefully  selected  about  1920  by  Her¬ 
man  Rorschach,  a  Swiss  psychiatrist 
and  psychoanalyst.  When  the  test  was 
first  brought  to  the  attention  of  Amer¬ 
ican  psychologists  and  school  people,  it 
was  regarded  mainly  as  a  novelty,  but 
some  yea.r8  ago  a  vigorous  program  of 
use  and  appraisal  of  the  test  was  un¬ 
dertaken  somewhat  independently  by 
various  psychologists  with  the  result 
that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  more  re¬ 
search  than  any  other  personality  test, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Per¬ 
sonality  Inventory  devised  by  Bem- 
reuter.  The  involved  nature  of  the 
interpretations  of  the  Rorschach  and 
the  long  period  of  training  necessary 
to  become  a  confident  user  of  that  in¬ 
strument  has  served  to  set  the  Rors- 
schach  group  off  from  the  other  per-’ 
sonality  testers. 

School  people  generally  have  been 
slow  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the 
Rorschach  technique,  partly  because 
the  interpretations  have  seemed  ob¬ 
scure  and  partly  because  the  termin¬ 
ology  used  by  the  Rorschach  experts 
has  not  been  very  intelligible  to  the  un-  • 
initiated.  This  skepticism  is  healthy, 
for  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  a 
test  of  this  kind,  which  is  clearly  a 
clinical  instrument  for  the  specialists, 
should  be  adopted  by  persons  who  have 
not  been  trained  in  its  use.  The 
I^furray  Thematic  Apperception  Test 
(11)  is  a  test  of  the  projective  type 
which  may  be  somewhat  better  suited 
to  school  use  than  the  Rorschach.  This 


test  does  not  require  the  degree  of 
training  and  specialization  which  the 
Rorschach  requires,  and  research  has 
indicated  that  it  has  considerable  value 
for  the  study  of  adolescent  personality. 

Most  of  the  experimentation  with 
personality  tests  suitable  for  scho(d 
has  been  directed  toward  the  atomis¬ 
tic,  or  non-pro jective,  approach.  The 
term  non-projective  covers  a  variety  of 
specific  techniques.  It  includes  in¬ 
struments  the  purposes  of  which  are 
well  disguised,  those  whose  purposes 
are  partially  disguised,  and  those 
whose  purposes  are  not  hidden  at  all 
from  a  moderately  intelligent  subject. 
In  general,  the  attempt  to  measure 
personality  by  means  of  non-projective 
techniques  whose  purposes  are  not  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  subject  have  not  been 
fruitful.  For  example,  the  Downey 
Will-Temperament  Test  (6),  first 
puplished  in  the  early  1920’s,  is  well 
disguised,  but  various  studies  have 
shown  it  to  be  below  acceptable  criteria 
of  reliability  and  validity.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  preparing  reliable  and  valid 
disguised  personality  tests  was  ex¬ 
plored  in  the  Character  Education 
Inquiry  more  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
but  at  present  there  are  almost  no 
paper  and  pencil  tests  of  that  kind 
which  can  be  recommended  for  general 
use,  although  the  Character  Education 
Inquiry  Tests  of  Honesty  (4)  and  the 
Mailer  Self-Marking  Test  (10)  also 
designed  to  measure  honesty,  are  use¬ 
ful  in  a  limited  segment  of  personality 
appraisal. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
majority  of  those  constructing  per¬ 
sonality  tests  have  based  their  tech¬ 
niques  upon  the  .self-inventory  or  psy¬ 
choneurotic  que.stionnairc,  in  which 
the  individual  is  required  to  respond 
with  “yes”,  “no”,  or  “doubtful”  to  a 
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series  of  questions  concerning  how  he 
acts  of  feels  in  a  variety  of  situations. 
Some  of  these  questions  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  very  careful  study,  for  they 
were  first  used  by  Woodworth  (16) 
before  1920,  and  the  same  questions 
have  appeared  in  many  different  in¬ 
ventories  since  that  date. 

The  Personality  Inventory  or 
Questionnaire 

Some  of  the  earlier  personality  in¬ 
ventories  yielded  only  a  single  score, 
but  since  1930  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
ventories  which  provide  a  profile  of 
scores  on  several  personal  factors  have 
appeared.  The  application  of  the 
multiple  scoring  techniques  developed 
by  Strong  for  interest  tests  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  personality  tests  by  Bem- 
reuter  in  1931  has  greatly  increased 
the  kinds  of  information  one  can  ob¬ 
tain  through  the  administration  of  a 
single  series  of  questions  to  a  subject. 
The  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory 
(3)  which  api)eared  in  1931  was 
scored  with  four  different  scales. 
Three  years  later,  Flanagan  applied 
Hotelling’s  factor  analysis  method  to 
Bern  renter’s  questions  and  added  two 
more  scales.  The  Bell  Adjustment 
Inventory  (2)  which  is  scored  with 
four  scales  in  the  school  form  and  five 
scales  in  the  adult  form,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1934.  Another  question¬ 
naire — tvpe  test  which  was  made 
available  in  1934  is  the  Nebraska 
Personality  Inventory  (7).  The 
authors,  J.  P.  Guilford  and  Ruth  B. 
Guilford,  identified  several  factors  by 
means  of  factorial  analysis. 

The  Link  Inventory  of  Activities 
and  Interests,  or  the  PQ  test  (9),  ap¬ 
peared  in  1936  and  was  revised  in 
1938.  Aspects  of  Personality  (12), 
an  inventory  devised  by  Pintner, 


Loftus,  Forlano,  and  Alster,  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  school  pupils, 
also  was  published  in  1938. 

Two  of  the  more  recently  published 
inventories  which  are  already  being 
rather  widely  used  are  the  Washbume 
Social  Adjustment  Inventory  (Thas- 
pic  edition),  (15)  published  in  1940, 
and  the  Adams-Lepley  Personal  Audit 
(1),  published  in  1941.  A  still  newer 
test  is  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory  (8)  which  was 
set  up  and  standardized  for  clinical 
use,  but  which  has  been  adapted  and 
published  as  a  questionnaire-type  in¬ 
ventory  suitable  for  use  by  well- 
trained  counselors  outside  clinical 
situations.  The  first  published  data 
on  this  inventory  appeared  in  the 
literature  about  five  years  ago,  and 
work  on  it  is  still  being  done. 

The  majority  of  the  personality  in¬ 
ventories  are  intended  for  use  with  in¬ 
dividuals  from  the  beginning  of  the 
secondary  school  to  the  adult  level. 
Few  such  questionnaires  have  been 
designed  especially  for  younger 
children.  There  is,  however,  one  com¬ 
paratively  new  battery  of  personality 
tests  which  is  designed  to  cover  all 
levels  from  Grade  I  to  adult.  This  is 
the  California  Test  of  Personality 
(14),  which  provides  a  profile  of 
scores  grouped  under  self-adjustment 
and  social  adjustment.  The  tests  in 
this  series  were  prepared  by  Thorpe, 
Clark,  and  Tiegs,  and  were  published 
from  1939  to  1942. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  provide 
scores  on  many  different  aspects  of 
personality.  Test-makers  in  this  field 
clearly  are  not  agreed  upon  the  major 
components  of  personality,  although 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  over¬ 
lapping  in  the  names  which  they  have 
applied  to  their  scales.  Ten  of  the 
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more  widely  used  personality  tests  are 
listed  in  Table  I,  and  the  kinds  of 
scores  which  they  provide  are  indi¬ 
cated. 

Scores  on  fifty-six  aspects  of  per¬ 
sonality  are  yielded  by  these  ten  tests. 
No  one  of  the  aspects  is  included  in 
more  than  three  of  the  ten  inventories. 
Each  of  four  traits — emotionality, 
home  or  family  adjustment,  introver¬ 
sion-extroversion,  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment — appears  in  three  inventories. 
Masculinity  -  femininity,  sociability 
and  tnithfulness  occur  twice.  Each  of 
the  other  forty-nine  qualities  is  found 
in  only  one  of  the  ten  inventories.  In 
no  other  field  of  measurement  do  tests 
which  are  designed  to  measure  the 
same  general  area  yield  such  varied 
results.  It  seems  evident  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  amount  of  re¬ 
cent  research  in  the  field  of  person¬ 
ality,  there  is  still  a  definite  need  for 
comprehensive  studies  designed  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  important  aspects  of 
personality  are. 

ReliabUUy  and  Validity 

Although  some  personality  tests  are 
not  reliable,  several  of  the  better  ones 
are  fairly  high  in  reliability.  The 
average  split-half  reliability  reported 
for  nine  of  the  ten  tests  listed  in  Table 
I  is  approximately  .85.  This  co¬ 
efficient  is  of  about  the  same  magni¬ 
tude  as  the  reliability  of  many  tests 
of  scholastic  aptitude  and  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  although  it  is  not  as  high  as  that 
of  the  best  tests  in  those  fields.  In 
other  words,  some  personality  tests  do 
yield  scores  that  are  fairly  consistent 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Most  studies  of  the  validity  of  per¬ 
sonality  tests  have  given  inconclusive 
results.  Coefficients  of  validity  re¬ 
sulting  from  such  studies  generally 


have  been  low,  but  these  findings  may 
have  been  due  to  the  subjective  nature 
of  the  criteria  employed.  Probably 
the  greatest  single  need  in  personality 
measurement  at  the  present  time  is  the 
need  for  extensive  studies  of  the 
validity  of  existing  instruments,  for 
very  few  such  tests  can  be  confidently 
recommended  for  general  school  use 
until  there  is'  more  evidence  than  is 
now  available  that  they  actually 
measure  what  they  purport  to  measure. 

Concltuion 

In  view  of  the  limitations  to  per¬ 
sonality  tests  at  their  present  stage  of 
development,  one  may  appropriately 
ask  whether  their  results  are  too  frag¬ 
mentary  and  perhaps  too  invalid  to 
warrant  any  use  of  these  instruments 
in  guidance  programs. 
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Some  of  the  same  Army  and  Navy  bombers  and  fighters  that  played  havoc 
with  Germany  and  J apan  in  war  are  being  used  in  peace  for  education  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  nation’s  schools  and  colleges.  Rather  than  delegate  these  battle- 
worn  winged  warriors  and  other  obsolete  craft  to  the  scrap  heap  and  melting 
pot,  they  are  being  made  available  to  qualified  educational  institutions  at  a 
nominal  sum  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  More  than 
$40,000,000  worth  of  aircraft  equipment  has  been  turned  over  to  schools  to 
date  for  use  as  “guinea  pigs”  for  aviation  students. 


The  Use  0/ Measurement  in  the 

Management  ^Teacher  Personnel 

By  A.  S.  BARR 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Measurement  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  teacher  pei> 
sonnel  management,  particu¬ 
larly  in  selective  recruitment  and  ad¬ 
mission  to  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions;  in  the  evaluation  of  both  pre- 
and  in-service  eduaction  programs  and 
activities,  and  in  the  in-service  ad¬ 
ministration  of  teacher  personnel.  In 
general,  the  ultimate  goal  in  all  three 
of  these  areas  of  teacher  personnel  is 
the  same,  namely,  that  of  making  re¬ 
liable  predictions.  In  selective  re¬ 
cruitment  and  admission,  in  project¬ 
ing  teacher  education  programs,  and 
in  employing,  assigning,  and  reward¬ 
ing  teachers,  the  persons  responsible 
for  these  activities  make  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  or  tacitly  assumed  predictions 
(they  may  not  be  recorded  as  such  but 
they  are  none-the-less  predictions). 
When  persons  are  admitted  to  the 
training  program  it  is  assumed  that 
they  will  make  good  teachers;  when 
old  programs  of  teacher  education  are 
continued  or  new  ones  proposed,  it  is 
assumed  that  they  will  facilitate 
teacher  growth ;  when  teachers  are 
employed  it  is  assumed  that  they  will 
prove  to  be  good  teachers.  The  same 
thought  applies  to  assignment  and  pro¬ 
motion  practices.  The  cycle  is  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  reliability  of  such 
predictions  is  checked  through  sub¬ 
sequent  evaluation  of  teacher  effi¬ 
ciency.  Measurement  plays,  therefore, 
an  important  part  in  all  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Webster  says  to  measure  anything  is 
to  determine  its  extent  or  amotmt. 
One  measures  to  determine  the  dim¬ 
ensions,  capacity,  or  quantity  of  any^ 
thing.  The  measuring  devices  applied 
to  teachers  and  teaching  are  of  many 
different  kinds.  We  have  classified 
them  here  roughly  as  of  three  sorts: 

1.  Tests,  chiefly  verbal  (they  may 
include,  however,  performance  tests 
and  non-verbal  measures  of  various 
sorts), 

2.  Controlled  and  uncontrolled 
observations  of  behavior  (behavior 
records,  sound  recordings,  steno¬ 
graphic  reports,  etc.), 

3.  Interviews,  questionnaires,  and 
inventories. 

The  results  of  the  measurements  may 
be  recorded  or  not  as  one  chooses.  The 
recorded  information  abou't  teachers 
is,  however,  ordinarily  quite  extensive, 
including  grades  in  teacher  training 
institutions,  tests  scores,  various  forms 
and  records  filled  out  at  various  times, 
letters  of  recommendation,  general 
impressions,  salaries,  promotions, 
leaves  of  absences,  records  of  further 
study,  health,  and  the  like.  The  para¬ 
mount  problem  of  this  area  is  to  get 
valid  and  reliable  data, — data  out  of 
which  reliable  judgement  may  arise. 

Tho  most  important  problem  of  all 
is  that  of  assessing  teacher  worth  or 
efficiency.  Until  teaching  efficiency 
can  be  determined  with  some  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  accuracy,  many  of 
the  other  important  questions  arising 
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in  teacher  management  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  satisfactorily.  To  answer 
questions  such  as  the  following  as  they 
should  be  answered,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  good  measures  of  teaching  effi¬ 
ciency:  Will  this  person  if  admitted  to 
the  training  program  make  a  good 
teacher?  Will  this  particular  course 
or  activity  facilitate  teacher  growth? 
Is  this  teacher’s  performance  satisfac¬ 
tory?  Can  some  particular  teacher 
be  expected  to  succeed  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  position  ?  What  is  the 
relative  worth  of  different  teacher  ac¬ 
tivities  in  achieving  different  objec¬ 
tives?  Etc.  Not  until  teaching  effi¬ 
ciency  is  adequately  appraised  can 
questions  such  as  these  be  answered 
satisfactorily. 

Four  approaches  have  been  made  to 
the  measurement  of  teaching  ability, 
namely, 

1.  Measurements  of  the  qualities 
of  the  person  thought  to  be  essential 
to  teaching  efficiency  (such  as  poise, 
considerateness,  adaptability,  and 
creativeness), 

2.  Measurements  of  the  mental 
prerequisites  to  teaching  efficiency 
(abilities,  knowledges,  skills,  interests, 
attitudes,  and  ideals  thought  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  teaching  efficiency), 

3.  Measurements  of  behavior 
(studies  of  the  kinds,  amounts,  and 
effects  of  various  types  of  behavior, 
activities,  and  performance), 

4.  Measurements  of  results 
(changes  in  pupils,  in  school  and 
community  practices  and  attitudes,  in 
environmental  factors,  and  the  like). 

An  important  problem  in  the 
management  of  teacher  personnel  is 
the  choice  of  appropriate  data- 
gathering  devices.  Each  type  of  data- 
gathering  device  has  its  characteristic 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  ulti¬ 


mate  measure  of  teaching  efficiency 
will  be  found  in  the  effects  of  the 
teacher’s  activities,  broadly  considered. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  these 
effects.  They  may  be  in  long  or  short 
time  tangible  or  intangible  pupil, 
school,  and  community  changes.  The 
teacher,  too,  is  only  one  factor  in  this 
situation  and  it  may  be  difficult  to 
disentangle  her  contribution  from 
those  of  other  agents  and  contributors. 
Much  attention  has  been  devoted  in 
recent  years  to  the  study  of  teacher 
behavior.  All  sorts  of  new  devices 
have  been  developed  for  recording  be¬ 
havior  (such  as  stenographic  reports, 
behavior  records,  and  sound  record¬ 
ings),  and  of  characterizing  behavior 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
(through  descriptive  techniques,  ac¬ 
tivity  analyses,  and  rating  schemes). 
One  of  the  particularly  perplexing 
problems  in  the  use  of  behavior  records 
is  that  arising  out  of  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  aspect  of  activities.  Activities 
are  not  good  or  bad  in  general  but  for 
specific  purposes,  persons,  principles 
and  conditions.  The  older  methods  of 
trait  analysis  (qualities  of  the  pei> 
sons)  have  given  way  to  characteri¬ 
zations  of  behavior  (adaptive  be¬ 
havior,  considerate  behavior,  intel¬ 
ligent  behavior,  and  the  like),  but 
this  approach  still  poses  many  prob¬ 
lems  :  What  is  adaptive  behavior  ? 
How  can  such  behavior  be  ac¬ 
curately  identified  in  specific  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching  situations  ?  How  can 
the  significance  of  different  kinds  of 
behavior  be  accurately  assessed  ?  Etc. 
When  one  approaches  the  problem 
through  the  mental  prerequisites  to 
teaching  efficiency  one  is  confronted 
with  such  questions  as:  What  are  the 
mental  prerequisites  to  teaching  effi¬ 
ciency?  How  can  these  prerequisites 
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be  accurately  identified  ?  How  are 
these  prequisites  combined  into  effec¬ 
tive  wholes  ?  Each  of  these  approaches 
to  the  measurement  of  teaching  ability 
presents  its  own  peculiar  difficulties. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
involved  in  securing  accurate  measures 
of  teaching  efficiency,  progress  has 
been  made.  If  one  views  the  situation 
realistically  there  is  probably  little 
choice  among  the  several  approaches 
to  the  measurement  of  teaching  ability. 
A  final  choice  of  approach  will  have  to 
await  the  development  of  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  criterion  of  teaching  efficency. 
As  yet,  no  wholly  satisfactory  criterion 
has  been  developed.  Until  one  has  it 
is  difficult  to  choose  from  among  the 
different  approaches  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  teaching  ability.  That  each 
measures  something  different  is  at¬ 
tested  to  by  the  low  intercorrelations 
secured  among  the  different  types  of 
measures  (4).  Until  the  problem  is 
more  thoroughly  investigated  there  is 
probably  no  justification  for  the  use 
of  one  approach  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  This  statement  would  seem  to 
hold  regardless  of  whether  one  con¬ 
siders  measurement  in  relation  to  any 
one  of  the  several  phases  of  teacher 
personnel. 

While  the  agreement  among  the 
several  approaches  is  not  great,  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made,  however,  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  validating  various  speci¬ 
fic  measures  of  teaching  ability.  The 
following  measures  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  extensive  investigation  and 
are  of  known  validity  and  reliability : 

A.  Tests 

1.  General:  National  Teachers  Ex¬ 
amination  (American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Qualities 


a.  Intelligence:  American  CouncU 
Psychological  Examination  (American 
Council  on  Education,  Washingt<m, 
D.  C.) 

b.  Adjustment:  Washbume  Social 
Adjustment  Inventory  (World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  New  York,  Sap- 
ich  edition) 

c.  Adaptability:  No  recommenda¬ 
tion 

d.  Considerateness:  No  recommen¬ 
dation 

e.  Drive:  No  recommendation 

f.  Judgement:  Mult  Test  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Judgement  (Unpublished 
materials.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin) 

g.  Creativeness:  No  recommenda¬ 
tion 

3.  Mental  Prerequisites 

a.  General:  Cooperative  Oeneral 
Culture  Test  (American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.);  Tor- 
gerson  Theory  and  Pratcice  of  mental 
Hygience  (Unpublished  Materials, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin) 

b.  Knowledge:  Any  good  subject 
matter  test 

c.  Specific  skills:  No  recommenda¬ 
tion 

d.  Attitudes:  Hartman  Social  AHir 
tudes  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 
(John  Dewey  Society,  New  York 
City) ;  Torgerson  Teacher  PupU  Rel¬ 
ationships  (Unpublished  Materials, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin)  ;  Yeager  Scale  for  Measur¬ 
ing  Attitude  totoard  Teachers  and  the 
Teaching  Profession  (Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City) 

B.  Observational  Devices 
1.  General:  Almy-Sorenson  Rating 
Scale  for  Teachers  (Public  Scbotd 
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Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois) ;  Michigan  Teacher  Rating 
Scale  (Michigan  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  Lansing,  Michigan)  ;  Torgerson 
Diagnostic  Teacher  Rating  Scale 
(Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois) ;  Wisconsin 
Adaptation,  M  Blank,  Evaluative 
Criteria  (Cooperative  Study  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Standards,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.) 

2.  Qualities:  No  recommendation 

3.  Mental  prerequisites:  No  recom¬ 
mendation 

C.  Interviews;  Questionnaires, 
Inventories 

1.  General:  Wisconsin  Data  Book¬ 
let  (Unpublished  Materials,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin)  ;  Wisconsin  Teacher  Interview 
Unpublished  Materials,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin) 

2.  Qualities:  No  recommendation 

3.  Mental  prerequisites:  No  recom¬ 
mendation 

The  above  listing  is  based  upon 
June,  1937,  1940,  1943,  and  1946 
summaries  of  research  relating  to  the 
measurement  and  prediction  of  teach¬ 
ing  abilities  reported  in  the  Review  of 
Educational  Research  (1,  2,  3,  6).  It 
is  easy  to  overlook  important  studies ; 
the  writer  would  appreciate  having 
his  attention  called  to  such  omissions. 
A  supplementary  statement  of  these 
will  be  presented  later.  There  are 
many  promising  developments  re¬ 
lating  to  the  personal  prerequisites  to 
teaching  efficiency,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  new  type  inventories,  auto¬ 
biographic  techniques,  and  behavior 
records,  that  should  be  discussed  if 
time  permitted.  Few  of  these  new 
type  instruments  have  as  yet  been 
validated.  The  instruments  referred 


to  above  are  those  that  have  been  vali¬ 
dated  against  in-service  efficiency. 

Time  is  always  an  important  factor 
in  measuring  and  appraising  teaching 
ability.  In  the  absence  of  any  single 
fully  acceptable  comprehensive  meas¬ 
ure  of  teaching  ability,  one  might  try 
different  combinations  of  measures. 
LaDuke  (4)  secured  from  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  the  American  Council  Psy¬ 
chological  Examination  (parts  I,  III, 
and  IV),  the  Torgerson  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Mental  Hygiene,  the  Jack- 
son  Social  Proficiency  Test;  and  the 
Harnly  Statements  about  Education, 
a  correlation  of  .80  with  pupil  change. 
Rostker  (4)  secured  a  multiple  cor¬ 
relation  of  .85  for  a  combination  of 
fourten  measures  of  teaching  ability 
and  pupil  change.  A  factor  analysis 
by  Ilellfritzsch  (4)  seemed  to  indicate 
four  main  factors  in  teaching  effici¬ 
ency:  (1)  General  Knowledge  and 
Mental  Ability;  (2)  a  Teacher  Rating 
Soale  Factor;  (3)  Personal-Emotional 
Adjustment;  and  (4)  Attitude  To¬ 
ward  the  Teaching  Profession.  Barr 
and  others  (5)  secured  the  best  results 
from  a  combination  of  so-called  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  measurements. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  evidence 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  measures  of  teach¬ 
ing  efficiency. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  in  this 
paper  to  the  importance  of  prediction 
in  the  selection,  recruitment,  educa¬ 
tion,  placement,  and  administration  of 
the  teaching  personnel.  With  better 
measures  of  teaching  efficiency  we 
can  better  check  the  validity  of  the 
predictions  made  and  the  instruments 
employed  in  these  areas.  Once  this  is 
done  these  measures  all  become  in¬ 
direct  measures  of  teaching  efficiency. 
There  is  considerable  confusion  about 
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this.  If  the  pre-service  selection  of 
teachers  can  be  soundly  made,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  upon  the  basis  of  school  grades, 
so  can  the  in-service  selection  of 
teachers  be  so  made.  Possibly  the 
standing  in  some  few  courses  may  be¬ 
come  of  special  predictive  value.  At 
present  the  relation  is  not  very  high, 
however.  The  trend  in  college  work 
is  toward  the  use  of  objective  tests  and 
more  refined  measures  of  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  possibly  these  may  come  to  have 
greater  predictive  value  than  school 
marks.  The  same  thought  applies  to 
measures  of  general  culture,  intelli¬ 
gence,  emotional  stability  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  speech,  knowledge  of  child  de¬ 
velopment,  school-community  relation¬ 
ships,  and  teaching  methods. 

One  of  the  approaches  to  the 
measurement  of  teaching  ability  about 
which  little  has  been  said  in  this  paper, 
is  that  of  measured  effects.  When 
properly  applied,  the  soundest  meas¬ 
ures  of  teaching  efficiency  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  in  the  measures  of  the 
effects  of  teacher  activity  and  leader¬ 
ship.  These  effects  are  expressed  by 
the  teacher  in  many  ways:  (1)  as  a 
director  of  learning  (pupil  growth) ; 
(2)  as  a  friend  and  counselor  of 
youth;  (3)  as  a  member  of  the  school 
staff;  and  (4)  as  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  Most  work  has  been  done  on 
the  measurement  of  pupil  change.  The 
problem  in  all  four  areas  is  first  to 
secure  adequate  measures  of  changes, 
tangible  and  intangible,  immediate 
and  remote ;  and  secondly,  to  isolate  or 
in  some  manner  differentiate  the  ef¬ 
fects  or  the  teacher  from  other  factors. 


The  influence  of  any  one  particular 
teacher  is  deeply  enmeshed  in  a  host 
of  other  school,  pupil,  and  community 
factors.  While  very  definite  process 
has  been  made  in  this  area,  it  is  not 
easy  to  isolate  the  effects  of  particular 
teachers  in  particular  situations. 
There  is  reason  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  use  of  more  precise  instruments  of 
measurement  in  the  management  of 
the  teaching  personnel,  but  for  the 
time  being,  discretion  is  the  best  part 
of  valor. 
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Training  Teachers  to  Use  Measurement 
as  a  Guidance  Tool 
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I.  Introduction 
Basic  Considerations 

HE  use  of  measurement  as  a 
guidance  tool  has  been  too  often 
under-estimated  by  administrators 
and  teachers  who,  possibly,  have  not 
had  time  to  keep  up  with  educational 
research  or  to  attend  recent  university 
courses  in  Tests  and  Measurement,  in 
Techniques  of  Research  and  Guidance, 
or  in  Methods  and  Techniques  of 
Adapting  the  School  Curriculum  to 
Meet  Individual  Pupil  Differences. 

As  all  psychologists  have  agreed, 
the  basic  prerequisite  to  success  in 
dealing  with  an  individual  or  a  group 
is  the  establishment  of  rapport,  or  a 
friendly  working  relationship.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact,  it  has  always  been 
our  purpose  to  provide  In-Service 
training  in  guidance  techniques  for 
teachers  only  upon  the  desire  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  expressed  through 
their  administrators.  This  placed  the 
entire  project  on  a  friendly,  coopera¬ 
tive  basis,  and  put  each  one  at  ease 
and  in  a  comradely  spirit,  so  essential 
to  successful  cooperation  in  any  un¬ 
dertaking. 

II.  Organization 

At  the  beginning,  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  should  decide  the  most  suitable 
time  and  place  for  their  series  of  class¬ 
es,  and  appoint  tbeir  own  secretary  to 
keep  track  of  attendance  (if  such  is  de¬ 


sired  in  districts  where  professional 
credit  is  granted),  and  to  act  as  libra¬ 
rian  in  charge  of  test  booklets,  man¬ 
uals,  instruction  sheets,  and  other 
working  materials  needed  during  the 
series. 

Then,  too,  the  teachers  should  de¬ 
cide  the  emphasis  or  direction  that  the 
course  will  take  in  the  cooperative 
study.  The  series  definitely  should 
take  the  form  of  a  work-shop,  not  a 
lecture  series. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  may  we  say, 
it  is  human  nature  to  feel  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  successful  when  we  have 
had  an  active  and  participating  share 
in  it.  So  it  was  with  training  teach¬ 
ers  in  service. 

In  most  cases,  when  teachers  feel 
that  their  leader  is  there  to  help  and 
cooperate,  not  to  criticize  or  sit  in 
judgment,  they  feel  free  to  express 
their  felt  needs  and  often  admit  some 
confusion  in  understanding  very  basic 
and  simple,  but  nevertheless  important 
concepts,  requesting  help  which  will 
utilize  specific  and  concrete  techniques. 

III.  Program 

1.  Fundamental  Understandings 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  most 
teachers  desire  to  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  group  tests  that  their 
school  is  using,  and  to  be  able  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  meaning  of  the  test  results 
into  actual  classroom  practice  and  in- 
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dividual  pupil  guidance.  May  we 
state,  then,  that  from  this  point  on, 
it  seems  best  that  we  record  the  plan 
we  have  used  and  found  most  practi¬ 
cable  in  training  teachers  to  use  meas¬ 
urement  as  a  guidance  tool  in  Ixw 
Angeles  County  high  schools. 

Before  group  tests  could  be  fully 
understood,  interpreted,  and  utilized, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  clear  up 
some  confusion  as  to  the  interpretation 
and  means  of  portraying  such  basic 
concepts  as: 

a.  Chronological  age,  C.  A.,  (e.g. 
C.  A.  14-9,  meaning  14  years  nine 
months  of  age,  by  actual  birthdays.) 

b.  Mental  Age,  M.  A.,  (e.  g.  M.  A. 
15-4,  meaning  15  years  4  months  old 
mentally,  as  found  by  an  intelligence 
test.) 

c.  Intelligence  Quotient,  I.  Q.,  (e. 
g.  I.  Q.  109,  meaning  M.A.-^CA.= 

I.Q.  a  derived  figure.) 

d.  Actual  Grade  Placement,  Act. 
G.  P.  (e.  g.,  actual  school  placement  at 
time  of  test,  such  as  9.4,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  fourth  month  of  the  ninth 
grade,  when  test  was  given.)  Note: 
Decimals  were  used  in  grade-placement 
because  average  school  year  has  ten 
months ;  while  ages  were  recorded  with 
dashes,  not  decimals,  because  calendar 
year  has  twelve  months. 

e.  Achievement  grade  placement, 
(e.  g.  score  received  on  an  achievement 
test  in  the  fundamental  tool  subjects: 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  and  Language, 
translated  into  corresponding  grade- 
placements.)  Reading  grade-place¬ 
ment,  (e.  g.,  Reading  Grade-Place¬ 
ment  7.8  equals  achievement  grade- 
placement  in  reading  at  a  level  equal 
to  the  eighth  month  of  the  seventh 
grade. 

f.  Percentile  Profile  (e.  g.,  40th 
percentile  indicates*  that  pupiPs  score 


exceeds  score  of  forty  per  cent  of  all 
pupils  having  taken  the  test,  but  is 
lower  than  the  scores  of  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  pupils.) 

g.  Language  Mental  Age  (obtain¬ 
able  on  the  language  sections  of  such 
intelligence  tests  as  the  California 
Test  of  Mental  Maturity  or  the  Binet, 
which  differentiate  between  intellec¬ 
tual  tasks  designed  to  measure  verbal 
or  language  ability  as  distinct  from 
non-language  or  performance  ability, 
or  understanding  of  spatial  relation¬ 
ships).  . 

h.  Non-language  Mental  Age  (ob¬ 
tainable  on  the  non-language  or  per¬ 
formance  sections  of  such  tests  as  the 
California  Test  of  Mental  Iklaturity, 
the  binet,  or  a  performance  test,  which 
differentiate  between  intellectual  tasks 
designed  to  measure  non-language, 
performance,  or  spatial  ability  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  linguistic  or  verbal  ability.) 

Certain  simple  work  tasks  to  com¬ 
pute  and  illustrate  the  above,  cleared 
up  in  a  very  short  time  much  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers. 

2.  Methods  Utilized 

Much  blackboard  work  was  used  in 
the  training  class,  as  were  also  mimeo¬ 
graphed  materials,  etc.  Graphs,  charts, 
profiles,  etc.,  were  utilized  freely,  in 
explanation.  Then,  too,  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  performance,  and  manipula¬ 
tive  tests  and  appreciation  tests  using 
records,  etc.,  were  given  to  the  teach¬ 
ers,  Round-table  discussions  and  actual 
workshop  methods  were  the  customary 
thing. 

3.  Group  Measurement  as  a 

Guidance  Tool 

At  this  point,  the  different  group 
tests  used  in  the  school  were  passed  to 
each  teacher  in  the  group.  These  were 
found  to  be: 
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a.  California  Test  of  Mental  Ma¬ 
turity,  Advanced,  Long  form, 
hand-acored  edition 

b.  Progressive  Achievement  Test, 
Advanced,  Long  Form  A.  hand- 
scored  edition 

c.  Calif omia  Test  of  Personal¬ 
ity.  Secondary,  Form  A, 
hand-scored  edition 

d.  Occupational  Interest  Inven¬ 
tory,  Advanced,  hand-scored 
edition 

e.  Mental  Health  Analysis,  Sec¬ 
ondary,  Form  A,  hand-scored 
edition. 

Note:  All  of  these  tests  were  avail¬ 
able  in  machine-scorable  editions,  and 
so  used  by  the  high  schools,  but  for  the 
teacher-study  groups,  long  form,  hand- 
scored  editions  were  more  practicable 
for  our  immediate  purpose.) 

The  procedure  included  a  complete 
discussion  of  each  test  separately,  its 
purpose,  method  of  giving,  scoring, 
drawing  profile,  complete  study  of  the 
manuals  of  instructions,  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  results.  Each  teacher  then 
took  the  test  herself,  with  one  teacher 
acting  as  examiner,  or  two  teachers 
taking  tt^efher,  while  takin*g  turns  as 
examiner. 

A  discussion  period  follow’ed  this 
technique,  and  much  understanding 
resulted.  Large  charts  placed  on  an 
easel,  graphically  illustrating  typical 
test  results,  were  considered  by  the 
group  in  order  to  elicit  responses  re¬ 
garding  interpretation  as  a  guidance 
tool,  with  the  purjiose  in  mind  of 
working  with  an  individual  pupil  or 
a  classroom  group. 

Teachers  very  soon  became  aware  of 
the  jKMsibilities  of  measurement  as  a 
guidance  tool,  especially  in  the  field 
of  such  a  subject  as  reading,  for  exam¬ 


ple.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that 
here  was  a  means  for  determining  how 
effective  their  teaching  was,  and  of 
measuring  how  much  growth  in  read¬ 
ing  ability,  by  a  pupil  or  a  whole  class, 
was  being  made  in  a  given  time,  dis¬ 
coverable  by  re-testing  at  end  of  semes¬ 
ter.  Here  also  was  a  rather  adequate 
means  of  determining  the  capacity  of 
a  pupil,  and  of  learning  if  he  were 
achieving  in  the  fundamental  tool  sub¬ 
jects  up  to  that  capacity. 

4.  Individual  Measurement  as  a 
Guidance  Tool 

In  most  teacher  study  groups,  it  has 
been  n^quested  that  a  demonstration 
Binet  and  Performance  Test  be  given. 
In  each  case,  it  has  been  wise  to  choose 
as  a  subject  a  pupil  who  was  fairly 
well  adjusted,  with  no  inhibitions;  one 
who  was  frankly  willing  to  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  such  a  demonstration,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  pupil  who  felt  free  and  at  ease 
with  the  teachers  before  whom  he  was 
to  be  tested.  The  pupil  himself,  in 
each  case  was  promised  and  later  given 
a  private  interview,  with  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  assets  and  liabilities  as 
found  by  the  test,  and  counseled  as  to 
their  implications  for  his  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  life  plans. 

After  the  examination  was  over  and 
the  pupil-subject  had  left  the  study- 
group  room,  the  test  responses  and  the 
general  test  situation  were  freely  and 
frankly  discussed  with  the  teachers, 
and  the  implications  considered  re¬ 
garding  the  future  guidance  of  that 
pupil  in  school.  Interpretation  of  the 
demonstration  Binet  was  made  with 
reference  to  other  Binet  tests  given  to 
pupils  in  the  same  school  for  compari¬ 
son  purposes.  Psychological  assets 
and  liabilities  were  discussed,  with  im¬ 
plications  for  curriculum  adjustment 
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and  improvement  of  teaching  methods,  form  as  possible,  other  things  being 
In  discussing  individual  intelli-  equal.  When  an  analysis  of  the  total 
gence  quotients,  it  was  pointed  out  test  responses  of  one  pupil  was  made 
that  an  I.  Q.  represented  a  range,  or  on  each  administering  of  the  test,  it 
midpoint  of  a  range,  rather  than  a  would,  almost  without  exception,  show 
point,  for  the  reason  that  retests  of  the  similar  high  and  low  points,  oorre- 
same  pupil  by  the  same  measuring  in-  spending  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
gtruinent  might  give  several  different  similarly  shaped  profiles.  This  would 
I.  Q.’s,  representing  a  range.  Gen-  be  a  rather  accurate  check  of  the  relia- 
erally,  however,  these  several  different  bility  of  the  test  in  question, 
figures,  above  and  below  the  first  one  Normal  distribution  curves  of  intelli- 
possibly,  constituted  a  range  not  much  gence,  etc.,  were  placed  on  the  board, 
larger  than  ten  points,  considering  with  descriptive  classification  of  each 
that  the  test  situations  were  as  uni-  group;  thus: 


Terman  Classification 

Per  Cent 

Classification 

140  and  above  . 

.  2.15%  . 

120  -  139  . 

.  6.72%  . 

110-119  . 

.  16.13%  . 

100  -  109  . 

90  -  99  . 

.  25.00% 

.  25.00% 

^  Average 

80  -  89  . 

.  16.13%  . 

70  -  79  . 

.  6.72%  . 

69  and  below  . 

.  2.15%  . 

. .  Mental  Retardation 

TOTAL  100.00% 

At  this  point,  to  further  illustrate 
individual  measurement  and  guidance, 
two  typical  cases  and  graphs  depicting 
their  test  profiles  were  presented  and 
discussed  in  detail.  The  first  of  these 
cases  showed  a  boy  who  was  thought 
to  be  mentally  retarded,  but  by  test 
analysis  and  individual  psychological 
study  was  found  to  be  normal  in  in¬ 
telligence  when  measured  by  a  non¬ 
language  test,  but  badly  in  need  of 
remedial  reading. 

Legend : 

Case  of  Virgil 

Actual  grade  placement — 7.8 
Chronological  age  —  14  years  7 
months 


Chronological  age  grade  place¬ 
ment  —  9.2 

Reading  grade  placement  —  3.3 
(Standford  Reading  Test) 

Otis  Intelligence  Test 
Mental  age  —  8  years  9  months 
Intelligence  grade  placement  — 
3.8 

I.  Q.  63 

California  Test  of  Mental  Matur¬ 

ity 

Non-language  mental  age  —  13 
years  6  months 

Non-language  intelligence  grade 
placement  —  8.0 
Non-language  I.  Q.  93 
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Language  mental  age  —  8  years  and  metiiods  used  by  a  teacher  for 
9  months  solving  the  latter  problem  were  quite 

Language  intelligence  grade  different  from  those  used  to  modify 
placement  —  3.3  the  curriculum  to  facilitate  the  effeo- 

Language  I.  Q.  60  tive  adjustment  of  a  boy  with  low  de- 

Total  mental  age  —  10  years  8  velopment,  which  was  at  first  thought 
months  to  be  the  problem  in  this  case. 

Total  intelligence  grade  place-  A  second  individual  case  to  illua* 
ment  —  5.2  trate  the  use  of  measurement  as  a 

Total  I.  Q.  73  guidance  tool  was  that  of  Gus,  who 

Binet  Intelligence  Test  was  working  far  below  the  norm  for 

Mental  age  —  13  years  10  the  tenth  grade  in  which  he  was  en- 
months  rolled. 

Intelligence  grade  placement  —  Legend: 


8.4 

I.  Q.  98 

«  *  *  * 

In  this  case,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
first  intelligence  test  given  to  the  boy 
contained  so  much  reading  beyond  his 
ability  to  comprehend  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  the  questions  and  know  what 
was  expected  of  him.  For  this  reason, 
he  received  very  low  scores  on  the 
intelligence  test  and  the  reading  test, 
giving  the  impression  to  his  teachers 
that  his  mental  development  was  de¬ 
cidedly  low,  as  shown  by  the  I.  Q.  of 
63. 

When  a  group  intelligence  test 
measuring  non-language  as  well  as 
language  ability  was  administered, 
and  later  followed  by  an  individual 
Binet  Intelligence  Test,  it  was  found 
that  the  boy  had  normal  intelligence, 
as  indicated  by  the  non-language  I.  Q. 
of  93  and  the  Binet  I.  Q.  of  98.  Where 
Virgil’s  intelligence  grade  placement 
was  thought  to  be  3.3,  it  was  found 
to  be  in  reality  8.4. 

This  problem,  then,  through  the 
medium  of  measurement,  was  proved 
to  be  not  one  of  mental  retardation 
but  one  requiring  remedial  reading  in¬ 
struction.  The  materials,  techniques. 


Case  of  Gus 

Actual  grade  placement  —  10.4 
Chronological  age  ■ —  17  years  7 
months 

Chronological  age  grade  place¬ 
ment  —  12.4 

Reading  grade  placement  —  6.5 
(Progressive  Achievement  Test) 
California  Test  of  Mental  Matur¬ 
ity 

Non-language  mental  age  —  13 
years  0  months 

Non-language  intelligence  grade 
placement  7.3 
Non-language  I.  Q.  81 
language  mental  age  —  10  years 
9  months 

Language  intelligence  grade 

placement  —  5.2 

Language  I.  Q.  67 

Total  mental  age  —  11  years  10 

months 

Total  intelligence  grade  place¬ 
ment  —  6.3 
Total  I.  Q.  74 
Binet  Intelligence  Test 
Mental  age  —  12  years  2  months 
Intelligence  grade  placement  — 
7.4 

I.  Q.  81 

«  *  *  « 

In  this  case,  it  was  seen  that  the 
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boy’s  reading  ability  was  at  the  level 
of  the  fifth  month  of  the  sixth  grade. 
The  above  figures  regarding  his  in¬ 
telligence  indicate  that  although  the 
boy  was  enrolled  in  the  fourth  month 
of  the  tenth  grade,  his  actual  ability 
lay  somewhere  between  5.2  and  7.4, 
and  probably  closer  to  6.5.  When  this 
figure  was  compared  with  the  reading 
achievement,  6.5,  we  saw  that  Gus  was 
reading  as  well  as  his  capacity  per¬ 
mitted,  and  such  performance  was 
quite  satisfactory. 

This  problem,  by  the  medium  of 
measurement,  then,  was  seen  to  be  not 
one  requiring  remedial  reading  in¬ 
struction  but  necessitating  an  adjust¬ 
ment  or  modification  of  curriculum 
all  along  the  line,  to  suit  the  boy’s 
limitations.  Gus  was  a  slow  learner, 
and  now  having  reached  his  maximum 
mental  capacity,  approximately  sixth 
grade  level,  w’ould  likely  never  be  able 
to  accomplish  regular  academic  high 
school  subjects,  even  though  he  was  in 
the  10th  grade.  The  boy  definitely 
needed  a  flexable  program,  suited  to 
his  needs,  interests,  and  capacities ; 
and  the  techniques,  materials,  methods, 
etc.,  which  the  teacher  would  use  to 
accomplish  this  modification,  differed 
quite  radically  from  those  required  by 
remedial  reading  instruction  such  as 
Vii^il  needed.  Undue  pressure  in  the 
fundamental  tool  subjects  for  Gus 
would  likely  have  created  added  diffi¬ 
culties. 

One  further  topic  concerning  indi¬ 
vidual  measurement  as  a  guidance  tool 
was  considered  in  the  teacher  study- 
group.  This  came  about  through  the 
analysis  of  the  intelligence  test  data 
of  an  individual  pupil.  In  this  res¬ 
pect  we  took,  for  example,  the  analysis 
of  the  Binet  responses.  It  could  be 
done  just  as  effectively  by  analyzing 


an  individual  pupil’s  responses  on  the 
California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity. 

In  analyzing  the  Binet,  we  find 
measured  five  types  or  factors  of  in¬ 
telligence.  These  are  seen  to  be: 

1.  Language  development,  including 
abstract  words 
Motor  coordination 
Memory,  both  auditory  and  visual 
Noting  likenesses  and  differences, 
through  both  auditory  and  visual 
means 

5.  Complex  thought  processes,  of 
three  kinds: 

a.  Controlled  associations 

b.  Combining  related  elements 

c.  Reasoning,  of  arithmetical  and 
logical  types. 

In  interpreting  the  results  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  test  as  a  meaningful  guid¬ 
ance  tool  with  which  to  work  with  a 
particular  pupil,  we  studied  these  five 
factors  in  the  light  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  pupil,  using  his  men¬ 
tal  age  as  the  critical  point  in  determ¬ 
ining  one  from  the  other. 

For  example,  we  found  that  Gus 
had  fine  motor  coordination,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  his  mental  age;  poor  auditory 
memory  but  fine  visual  memory,  in¬ 
dicating  that  he  learned  by  visual  im¬ 
pression,  but  not  by  auditory  impres¬ 
sions;  was  quickly  able  to  note  like¬ 
nesses  and  differences  by  visual 
means,  but  not  by  auditory;  and  was 
able  to  do  arithmetical  reasoning.  This 
information  was  highly  important  to 
the  counselor  or  registrar  who  was  to 
arrange  the  program  for  Gus,  and  to 
the  teachers  who  would  be  working 
with  him.  These  facts  were  quite  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  correct  kind  of  guidance 
Gus  should  receive  in  the  school.  In 
fact,  teachers  would  do  well  to  keep 


2. 
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such  information  in  mind  when  pre¬ 
senting  new  concepts  to  the  boy,  in 
making  assignments  that  would  permit 
him  some  successes  and  satisfaction 
in  the  classroom,  and  in  getting  him 
to  participate  in  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  etc. 

The  implications  were,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  proved,  that  Gus  did  not  learn 
readily  when  the  teacher  used  only  the 
method  of  talking,  but  did  learn  by 
visual  aids,  such  as  charts,  graphs, 
drawings,  working  models,  pictures, 
actual  trips  and  visits,  and  manipulor 
live  concepts,  etc,  Gus  did  exception¬ 
ally  well  in  tasks  that  capitalized  upon 
his  asset  of  good  motor  coordination, 
so  that  such  tasks  should  be  included 
in  the  assignments  given  to  him.  Gus 
did  exteremely  well  in  auto  shop,  phys¬ 
ical  education,  and  the  like.  We  saw 
that  the  boy  learned  little  by  means  of 
hearing  but  did  learn  by  seeing  and 
by  doing.  These  implications  should 
not  be  ignored  by  any  teacher  or 
counselor  if  adequate  guidance  is  to 
be  rendered  to  such  a  pupil  as  Gus. 

This  use  of  measurement  as  a  guid¬ 
ance  tool  should  be  studied  and  tried 
by  each  teacher,  when  attempting  to 
guide  pupils  who  seem  to  be  having 
difficulty,  and  to  help  all  pupils  de¬ 
velop  and  progress  normally  without 
difficulties  arising.  If  more  teachers 
took  this  means  to  improve  their 
teaching  methods,  types  of  assign¬ 
ments,  and  use  of  materials,  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  many  maladjustments 
would  be  prevented. 


IV.  Summary 

In  training  teachers  to  use  measure¬ 
ment  as  a  guidance  tool,  the  first  pre¬ 
requisite  is  to  offer  the  In-Service 
training  only  upon  the  request  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  expressed  through 
their  superintendent  or  principal.  The 
program  never  should  be  superimposed 
upon  them.  The  second  principle  is 
the  establishment  of  rapport  between 
teachers  and  leader,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  realization  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  is  not  to  criticize 
or  judge,  but  to  help  and  cooperate, 
so  that  each  one  feels  free  to  express 
his  felt  needs  and  to  participate  in 
the  work-shop. 

The  prc^am  of  In-service  training 
should  be  based  on  certain  fundamen¬ 
tal  understandings,  to  clear  up  little 
confusing  technicalities,  such  as  C.  A., 
M.  A.,  I.  Q.,  0.  P.,  Percentiles,  etc., 
and  how  these  are  designated,  distin¬ 
guished,  and  utilized.  Methods  used 
in  the  study-group  or  work-shop  were 
also  discussed. 

Both  group  measurement  and  indi¬ 
vidual  measurement  as  guidance  tools 
were  considered,  with  charts  and 
graphs  to  illustrate.  Analysis  of  in¬ 
telligence  teat  data  with  implications 
for  curriculum  adjustment,  improve¬ 
ments  of  teaching  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials,  guidance,  and  the  like  were 
discussed  and  illustrated. 

The  entire  project  was  understaken 
as  a  workshop  and  not  as  a  lecture 
series,  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
participation  was  a  factor  basic  to  its 
success. 


Guidance  in  the  Small  School 

By  HAROLD  P.  JOHNS 
Director  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Outdance 
for  British  Columbia,  Canada 

SO  many  definitions  have  been  of-  him !  Nothing  leas  is  possible.  Guid- 
fered  for  the  term  “guidance”  ance  should  offer  some  guarantee  that 
that  little  would  be  gained  by  add-  this  problem,  as  it  affects  the  teach¬ 
ing  to  their  number  here.  Rather  it  ing  the  child  receives,  will  be  met. 
is  the  object  of  this  article  to  suggest  In  schools  of  another  generation,  at 

that  we  seek  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the  least  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  the 

cardinal  principles  that  at  once  ex-  primary  concern  was  intellectual  de¬ 
plain  the  real  purpose  of  its  existence,  velopment.  There  was  relatively  little 
and  the  essential  technique  without  thought  given  to  the  “whole”  child, 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  vague,if  not  And  for  teaching  purposes,  the  unit 
meaningless,  in  actual  practice.  was  the  class.  The  measure  of  suc- 

Most  of  iis  will  agree  that  in  a  cess  or  failure  of  any  individual 
general  way  guidance  exists  because  learner  was  largely  lost  sight  of  in 
we  place  the  pupil  and  his  ultimate  the  general  rate  of  progress  achieved 
all-round  development  high  on  the  by  the  whole  class.  He  came  in  for 
*  priority  list  of  objectives  in  education,  individual  attention  only  as  an  im- 
Moreover,  we  are  bound  by  the  logic  pediment  to  that  rate,  or  as  a  useful 
of  our  own  reasoning  to  admit  the  con-  model  to  be  held  up  to  others  to  ui^ 
elusion  that  the  unit  in  modem  edu-  them  on.  This  has  been  mentioned  by 
cation  is  the  child.  This  point  is  es-  way  of  contrast  with  the  foregoing 
sential.  When  we  speak  of  the  “child  to  stress  the  fact  that  we  cannot  rely 
centred”  classroom,  we  do  not  simply  on  old  methods  to  achieve  new  objec- 
mean  that  the  pupils  are  important,  tives  and  that  we  cannot  expect  suc- 
We  mean  the  child,  each  child  as  an  cess  with  half-measures.  The  accept- 
^  individual,  is  our  concern.  Guidance  ance  of  the  child  as  the  unit  creates 
should  lie  an  intelligent  approach  to  some  new  and  fundamental  needs  that 
that  concern.  must  be  met. 

Furthermore,  the  word  unit,  as  used  At  once  two  problems  face  us  in 
here,  has  the  plain  arithmetic  meaning  adopting  this  newer  principle: 
found  in  any  dictionary:  “The  least  1.  Somehow  we  must  discover  a 
whole  number.”  The  child  must  not  method  of  dealing  with  each  child  as 
be  subdivided.  For  example,  his  in-  an  individual. 

tellectual  development  cannot  be  seg-  2.  And  equally  important,  we  must 
regated  from  his  physical  or  social  de-  literally  watch  in  all  directions  at  once 
velopment.  Nor  can  his  future  voca-  in  supervising  his  development, 
tional  success  or  failure  be  isloated  as  Guidance  serves  its  purpose  if  it 

the  particular  problem  of  specialists,  provides  us  with  a  method  by  which 

We  take  the  child,  and  we  take  all  of  we  can  do  these  things.  Examine  the 
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various  definitions  of  guidance  and 
the  many  plans  of  organization  sug¬ 
gested  and  it  is  evident  that  however 
we  describe  it  and  by  whatever  means 
we  propose  to  carry  out  our  plans, 
these  two  facts  form  the  central  theme. 

In  classes  of  30  or  35,  with  teachers 
who  are  still  subject  specialists  in  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  of  teacher-training 
institutions,  neither  of  these  objectives 
will  be  realized  unless  we  make  some 
organized  and  systematic  attack  on  the 
problem.  The  real  reason  for  guidance 
is  right  here.  It  consists  of  the  system 
or  techniques  by  which  we  try  to  in¬ 
sure  this  service  for  each  and  every 
child.  The  establishment  of  a  guidance 
organization  with  provision  for  coun¬ 
selling  will  not  alone  guarantee  any 
d^ee  of  success.  Much  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  existing  in  our  minds  and  no 
small  amount  of  the  criticism  levelled 
at  guidance  personnel  is  traceable  to 
this  very  assumption.  The  essence  of 
guidance  lies  not  in  the  allotment  of 
time  to  staff  members  for  various 
duties  COTinected  with  this  service ;  it  is 
rather  in  the  basic  tools  that  are  to  be 
used  and  in  the  provision  of  skilled 
educators  to  use  them. 

Whether  it  is  dealing  with  the  child 
as  an  individual  or  guiding  his  de¬ 
velopment  in  all  phases,  the  immediate 
point  of  departure  seems  to  be  a  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  problem  of  using  that 
knowledge,  of  guaranteeing  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  child  as  a  “unit”  is  one 
of  organization,  provided  we  have  the 
technique  and  the  trained  personnel. 
The  essence  appears  to  be  child  study 
for  after  all,  having  trained  personnel 
simply  means  realizing  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  child  study  and  training 
suitable  people  to  handle  the  technique 
required.  It  seems  fair  to  assume. 


therefore,  that  if  we  go  to  the  root  of 
the  whole  problem  of  guidance  we  will 
find  that  it  is  a  systematic  and 
thorough  study  of  each  child,  and  a 
useful  interpretation  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  thus  gained  to  the  child  himself 
and  to  his  teachers. 

A  pertinent  question  then  is:  What 
are  the  resources  for  child  study  in  a 
modern  school  ?  The  list  of  areas  in 
which  we  must  seek  information  is  a 
familiar  one  —  home  background, 
health,  experiences,  academic  history, 
abilities,  aptitudes,  interests,  person¬ 
ality.  Most  counsellors  are  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  these.  The  point  is 
how  adequate  is  their  system  of  gather¬ 
ing  this  information  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  does  their  knowledge  function  in 
affecting  the  education  of  the  child! 
Many  are  the  techniques  suggested  by 
writers.  In  themselves  these  sug¬ 
gestions  are  excellent :  the  only  trouble 
is  that  they  are  too  often  removed  from 
the  realm  of  the  possible  in  any  but 
a  lai^e  school  system  that  is  able  to 
employ  highly-skilled  experts  with 
sufficient  time  and  an  ample  budget 
to  carry  out  the  programme.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  fact  is  that  the  result  of 
studying  many  of  these  suggestions 
has  been  to  impress  many  good  coun¬ 
sellors  in  the  average-sized  school  — 
which  is  still  not  a  large  one  —  with 
the  utter  impossibility  of  doing  what 
is  apparently  judged  to  be  an  adequate 
job.  Child  study  is  important,  in  fact 
it  is  the  key  to  practical  guidance.  Is 
it  not  high  time  then  to  examine  this 
question  with  direct  reference  to  the 
many  smaller  school  systems  with 
their  peculiar  limitations. 

We,  in  this  Province,  are  e3})ecially 
interested  in  this  angle  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  because  the  vast  majority  of  our 
schools  are  small;  and  in  many  re- 
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ipects  our  situation  is  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  many  school  systems  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  differences, 
of  course,  particularly  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  that  ours  is  of  a  more  cen¬ 
tralized  nature.  The  Provincial  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  prescribes 
courses,  certifies  teachers,  supervises 
instruction  through  its  directors  and 
inspectors,  and  finances  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cost  of  education.  This 
scheme  has  advantages  as  well  as  draw¬ 
backs,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  these.  In  the  realm  of  child 
study,  however,  it  means  that  the  basic 
or  minimum  programme  must  be  a 
provincial  one.  Certain  municipal 
school  systems,  on  their  own  account, 
can  and  do  go  beyond  what  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Provincial  Department 
of  Education ;  but  any  scheme  adopted 
ppovincially  has  to  face  very  frankly 
the  problem  of  the  smaller  schools 
with  more  meagre  resources  from  both 
the  financial  and  personnel  points  of 
view.  Child  study,  and  the  whole 
system  of  guidance  for  that  matter,  in 
the  smaller  school  may  not  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  same  urgency  in  the  United 
States.  Bnt  surely  it  exists,  and  de¬ 
serves  more  attention  than  it  has  here¬ 
tofore  received. 

For  example,  no  sysflem  of  child 
study,  or  effective  counselling  based 
on  it,  will  function  without  adequate 
records.  Yet  how  many  of  the  record 
schemes  found  in  current  literature 
are  well  adapted  to  the  small  school 
of  200  or  fewer  pupils,  in  which  the 
counsellor  has  at  most  two  “free” 
periods  a  week  to  carry  on  his  duties  ? 
Remedy  this  siuation  ?  Of  course 
that  is  an  answer;  but  let  us  be  prac¬ 
tical,  as  well  as  frank,  and  face  the 
facts.  That  is  an  ideal  toward  which 
we  constantly  strive,  but  even  with  the 


improvement  we  are  now  experiencing 
and  may  logically  expect  in  the  future, 
the  change  will  not  sufficient  to  fit 
many  schools  to  the  necessities  of  the 
schemes  suggested.  Surely  this  is  true 
in  many  other  states  and  provinces, 
and  if  so,  does  the  problem  not  merit 
more  study  than  it  has  received  ? 

The  case  of  records  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  because  it  offers  such  an  ob¬ 
vious  example.  But  it  is  typical  of 
the  issue  that  has  to  be  met  over  and 
over  again.  Often  careful  study  of 
local  conditions  reveals  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  compromise  between  the  ideal 
and  the  practicable.  For  example, 
one  will  readily  admit  the  necessity 
of  better  understanding  of  the  home 
and  background  of  each  child.  Ad¬ 
mittedly  too,  the  visiting  teacher  is 
highly  desirable,  or  the  counsellor  with 
sufficient  time  in  his  programe  to  in¬ 
clude  home  visitation  in  his  schedule. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  in  cases  in 
which  neither  is  possible?  Faced  with 
just  such  a  situation  in  many  schools 
in  British  Columbia,  We  have  found  a 
practical  compromise,  but  perhaps 
purely  a  local  one.  This  Province  has 
a  staff  of  trained  social  workers  in 
every  area  within  its  boundaries,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  larger  cities,  which  operate 
their  own  services.  Here  is  a  group 
of  willing  workers,  though,  it  is  true, 
they  are  not  specifically  trained  for 
the  job  that  schools  might  require  of 
them.  Like  our  education  officials, 
they  are  employees  of  the  Provincial 
Government ;  yet  no  joint  approach  to 
what  in  many  respects  is  a  common 
problem  was  attempted  until  a  year 
ago.  Each  went  its  own  way.  During 
the  past  twelve  months,  a  pr<^ramme 
devised  to  !meet  the  need  of  better 
home  contact  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Province  has  been  developed.  Local 
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finances,  teaching  staff  available,  and 
the  size  of  the  area  served  by  the 
school  in  many  cases  precluded  the  use 
of  any  purely  school-dominated 
scheme.  The  choice  was  between  ig¬ 
noring  the  problem  or  seeking  a  com¬ 
promise  in  the  form  of  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  Provincial  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Department.  We  chose  the  latter. 
Social  service  workers  have  been  given 
a  complete  picture  of  our  guidance 
work  in  schools  and  of  their  particular 
part  in  the  phase  being  discussed  here. 
Their  provincial  training  supervisor 
attended  our  Guidance  Workship,  or¬ 
ganized  last  summer  for  counsellors, 
and  for  a  week  discussed  with  the 
school  workers  ways  in  which  the  prob¬ 
lem  could  be  handled  as  a  joint  effort. 
All  bulletins  and  directives  issued  by 
the  Director  of  Guidance  are  now  sent 
to  provincial  social  service  workers 
and  their  role  in  assisting  school  coun¬ 
sellors  has  become  a  recognized  part 
of  their  in-service  training  programme. 
Already  we  are  noticing  the  value  of 
the  combined  effort. 

Now  of  course,  such  a  scheme  may 
or  may  not  be  practical  in  other  areas, 
but  that  is  not  the  point.  Very  likely 
some  plan  is  possible,  and  though  it 
may  not  go  the  whole  way,  it  will  be 
a  lot  better  than  nothing  in  practice 
and  elaborate  plans  on  paper.  Is  this 
same  challenge  not  present  in  other 
areas  of  child  study  ? 

Even  in  the  use  of  tests,  which  one 
will  surely  admit  is  essential  to  child 
study,  something  less  than  the  pro¬ 
gramme  offered  by  the  State  Super¬ 
visors  of  Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance  at  their  Sixth  National 
Conference^  must  be  expected  in  many 
small  schools.  As  a  starting  point,  the 


following  modification  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  the  State  Super¬ 
visors  of  Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance  might  be  considered  as 
a  minimum  testing  programme  for 
small,  rural  schools.  Again,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  is  based  on 
our  experiences  in  this  Province: 

1.  For  the  elementary  grades: 

(a)  Mental  Ability  Tests  —  a 
minimum  of  two  tests,  with 
provision  for  re-testing  in 
special  cases. 

(b)  Standardized  Achievement 
Tests. 

2.  For  the  secondary  grades: 

(a)  Mental  Ability  Tests — a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one,  with  provisi<m 
for  re-testing  in  special  cases. 

(b)  Standardized  Achievement 
Tests 

(c)  Vocational  Preference  or  In¬ 
terest  Inventories. 

Without  any  criticism  of  the  media 
themselves,  personality  and  aptitude 
tests  almost  certainly  would  have  to 
be  ommitted  from  a  “basic”  pro¬ 
gramme  that  could  function  in  aU 
schools  at  the  moment.  Expense  is 
the  chief  item  of  consideration  in  the 
decision;  not  the  relative  cost  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  in  comparison  with 
other  types  of  tests,  but  rather  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  basis  of  the  USE  to 
which  the  results  of  any  given  expen¬ 
diture  on  tests  can  be  put  by  those  who 
must  interpret  them. 

Of  course,  in  many  respects  the 
problem  here  is  not  as  acute,  because 
advice  from  state  or  provincial  super¬ 
visors  to  individual  schools  in  the 
matter  of  testing  programmes  suited 
to  local  needs  and  limitations  is  more 
easily  given.  The  time  available  for 
the  use  of  test  results,  the  funds  avail- 


1  P.  38:  0«neral  Committee  Reports  of  the  Sixth  National  Conference  of  State  Superrlsoi* 
of  Occupational  Information  and  Ouldanoe;  U.  8.  Office  of  Education;  1944. 
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able  for  their  purchase,  the  training 
and  experience  of  those  who  must  ad¬ 
minister  them  are  at  least  facts  that 
are  definite  in  their  nature  and  can 
serve  as  guides.  But  even  in  this 
most  essential  area,  the  small  school, 
with  the  limitations  inherent  in  such 
a  school  quite  apart  from  the  training 
deficiencies  that  maj  and  should  be 
remedied,  offers  a  challenge  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  tests  and 
measurement,  or  of  guidance. 

The  whole  question  of  child  study 
in  all  its  phases  is  basic  in  guidance. 
It  represents  the  starting  point  from 


which  we  must  work.  There  is  no 
paucity  of  literature  <»  the  subject, 
no  shortage  of  suggested  procedures, 
yet  withal  there  remains  a  large  group 
of  schools  for  which  little  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  practicable  is  offered.  These 
small  schools,  like  the  poor,  are  likely 
to  be  with  us  always.  Their  students 
are  individually  as  important  to  the 
future  well-being  of  their  country  as 
any  other.  The  writer  believes  the 
problem  of  guidance  should  be  at¬ 
tacked,  and  attacked  vigorously,  with 
specific  reference  to  the  needs  and 
limitations  of  the  schools  in  which 
these  students  find  themselves. 
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By  AUGUSTUS  H.  SMITH 
Formerly  Chairman,  Department  of  Social  Studies 
High  School  of  Commerce 
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Testing  of  Occupational  Interests 
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SINCE  the  testing  of  vocational 
interests  is  a  relatively  new  in¬ 
novation  —  probably  not  much 
older  than  30  years  —  information 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  such 
testing  is  still  in  a  highly  controversial 
and  fluid  state.  Although  significant 
studies  have  been  made  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  vocational  interest  inven¬ 
tories  and  in  their  application  to  vo¬ 
cational  guidance,  many  challenging 
problems  remain.  For  the 'test  tech¬ 
nician  there  remain  the  persistent 
problems  of  reliability  and  validity; 
for  the  consumers  of  occupational  in¬ 
terest  inventories  are  the  problems  of 
proper  interpretation  and  utility  — 
problems,  which  in  turn  motivate  the 
technician  continually  to  perfect  his 
measuring  instruments. 

Many  well  meaning  consumers  have 
accepted  with  an  air  of  finality  and 
over<!onfidence  the  results  obtained 
from  occupatimial  interest  inventories. 
Others,  knowing  of  some  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  interest  inventories,  have 
completely  rejected  them,  because  a 
measuring  instrument  for  them  must 
vield  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  an¬ 
swer  to  problems  of  occupational 
choice  and  future  success  if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  value  whatsoever.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  such  an  “all”  or  “none”  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  people  serves  only 
to  retard  the  successful  application 
and  continued  improvement  of  these 
inventories. 

Since  the  scope  of  vocational 
guidance  is  extremely  complex  as  well 


as  unique  for  each  individual  seeking 
counsel,  the  occupational  interest  in¬ 
ventory  is  but  one  important  technique 
which  the  counselor  employs  to  obtain 
as  much  information  about  interests 
as  possible.  Other  information, 
which  is  frequently  ascertained  only 
in  the  personal  interview,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  such  variables  as  age,  sex, 
socio-economic  background,  physical 
condition,  previous  work  experiences, 
amount  of  formal  education,  scholastic 
aptitude,  general  intelligence,  and  per^ 
sonality  adjustment.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  of  course,  the  results  of  the  oc¬ 
cupational  inventory  present  consider¬ 
able  information  concerning  those  fac¬ 
tors  .enumerated.  Nevertheless,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  results 
of  occupational  interest  inventories 
furnish  important,  but  incomplete, 
evidence  for  occupational  counseling. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  counselor 
himself  with  insight  and  understand¬ 
ing  must  render  guidance  sympatheti¬ 
cally  and  objectively  after  he  has 
weighed  and  integrated  the  many  facts 
at  his  disposal. 

Although  the  usefulness  of  the  oc¬ 
cupational  interest  inventories  is  some¬ 
what  limited,  they  do  present  im¬ 
portant  and  relatively  objective  evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  pattern  and 
trend  of  interests  of  one  individual  in 
relation  to  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
interest  patterns  of  relatively  “suc¬ 
cessful”  people  in  broad  occupational 
groups.  However,  to  interpret  the 
degree  of  correspondence  suggested  is 
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not  always  so  easy  as  it  may  appear  at 
first  impression.  Through  an  aware- 
nes  of  some  of  the  major  problems 
which  arise  when  these  inventories  are 
used  both  the  counselor  and  layman 
are  able  to  appreciate  and  understand 
several  major  sources  of  difficulty  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  in¬ 
ventories.  At  the  same  time,  more¬ 
over,  both  the  counselor  and  layman 
may  also  see  many  advantages  that  are 
apparent  in  the  application  of  stand¬ 
ardized  and  relatively  objective  inven¬ 
tories  in  place  of  mere  subjective 
guesswork.  To  the  writer  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems  seem  most  important: 

1.  What  are  interests  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  abilities  re¬ 
lated  to  interests 

3.  How  stable  or  consistent  are  the 
interests  of  an  individual  ? 

4.  Does  an  occupational  interest  in¬ 
ventory  yield  consistent,  that  is,  simi¬ 
lar  or  nearly  equivalent  results  upon 
successive  administrations?  In  other 
words  is  the  instrument  reliable? 

5.  What  are  the  criteria  of  a  valid 
occupational  interest  inventory? 

a.  To  what  extent  can  vocational 
success  be  predicted? 

b.  Will  a  person  considering  a 
future  occupation  actually  en¬ 
joy  the  occupation  and  hence 
strive  to  improve  the  quality  of 
his  performance  in  his  job? 

c.  In  some  cases,  what  alternative 
occupations  may  be  more  fit¬ 
ting  for  the  counselee  than  the 
one  in  which  he  is  working  or  is 
planning  to  work  ? 

d.  Will  a  person  adjust  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  his  fellow  workers  or 
“get  along  well”  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  ? 

6.  Aside  from  validity  and  reli¬ 
ability,  does  the  occupational  interest 


inventory  possess  other  utility  values? 

a.  Does  the  inventory  serve  to 
stimulate  the  individual  to  ra¬ 
tional  thought  and  self-analysis 
concerning  vocational  planning  ? 

b.  Is  the  inventory  simplified  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  be  com¬ 
prehended  and  answered  read¬ 
ily,  administered  easily,  and 
scored  conveniently  and  quick¬ 
ly? 

Occupational  interests  refer  to  the 
degree  to  which  a  person  realizes 
satisfactions  and  enjoyments  in  the 
performance  of  his  vocation.  More¬ 
over,  the  interests  refer  to  those  as¬ 
pects  of  personality  which  motivate 
the  individual  to  greater  activity,  to 
greater  enjoyment  within  his  occu¬ 
pation,  and  hence  to  ever  greater  satis¬ 
factions  and  feelings  of  adequacy. 
These  interests  are  dependent  upon 
such  developmental  aspects  of  person- 
ility  as  emotional  stability  and  mature 
ity,  social  skills,  intellectual  ability — 
in  short,  upon  all  previous  experi¬ 
ences.  Moreover,  these  aspects  of  per¬ 
sonality  arise  from  not  only  the  ma¬ 
turation  of  the  neural-muscular  struc¬ 
tures  but  also  the  stimulation  of  all 
previous  environmental  influences. 

The  second  problem,  concerning  the 
relationship  between  abilities  and  in¬ 
terests,  is  suggested.  Abilities  refer 
to  the  degree  to  which  skills  have  been 
developed  through  the  training  capac¬ 
ities,  potentialities,  or  aptitudes.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  true  that  interest  in  an 
occupation  and  abilities  for  it  are 
positively  related,  the  relationships 
according  to  research  studies  are  not 
necessarily  high.  In  other  words, 
mere  interest  in  an  occupation  cannot 
guarantee  quality  of  performance. 
Conversely,  one  who  does  acceptable 
or  even  superior  work  in  his  occupa- 
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tion  is  not  necessarily  interested  in  or 
satisfied  with  what  he  is  doing.  It  is 
almost  too  obvious  to  mention  that  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  vocational  guidance  would  be  to 
place  within  an  occupation  that  indi¬ 
vidual  with  both  sufficient  ability  and 
sufficient  interest,  with  the  least 
amount  of  trial  and  error,  expense, 
and  inconvenience  in  order  that  he 
may  pursue  that  work  which  will  give 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  this 
vocational  problem  which  has  justified 
the  use  of  occupational  interest  inven¬ 
tories  and  tests  of  ability. 

Since  interests  are  not  necessarily 
related  to  abilities,  the  need  for  tests 
of  ability  (tests  of  intelligence,  of 
scholastic  achievement,  of  mechanical 
ability,  etc.)  is  important  and  supple¬ 
mentary  to  that  of  the  interest  inven¬ 
tory.  Consequently,  the  items  of  the 
occupational  interest  inventories  tend 
to  be  concerned  primarily  with  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of,  preferences  for, 
and  tendencies  toward  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  certain  psychological  activities 
in  broad  occupational  fields.  Theo¬ 
retically,  the  items  represent  a  samp 
ling  of  those  activities  found  in  nu¬ 
merous  groups  of  occupation. 

But  how  stable  are  these  interests 
which  individuals  supposedly  disclose 
upon  occupational  interest  inven¬ 
tories?  If  an  individual  should  take 
an  interest  inventory  today,  would  his 
results  be  comparable  to  those  which 
would  be  obtained  if  he  should  take 
the  inventory  twenty-four  hours  later, 
a  month  hence,  or  five  years  from 
now?  Are  there  noticeable  differences 
in  the  constancy  of  interests  at  differ¬ 
ent  ages  ?  Again  research  studies  have 
yielded  highly  controversial  findings. 
In  part,  points  of  difference  arise  be¬ 


cause  objectives  as  well  as  procedures 
are  frequently  intangible  and  dissimi¬ 
lar.  However,  the  following  funda¬ 
mental  problem  serves  as  a  partial 
basis  for  the  discrepancies  of  research 
findings : 

Are  the  results  of  an  interest  inven¬ 
tory  upon  two  or  more  administrations 
different  because  there  has  been  an 
actual  change  in  an  individual’s  inter¬ 
ests  and/or  because  there  are  errors, 
or  lack  of  precision,  within  the  meas¬ 
uring  instrument  itself? 

In  part,  these  errors  refer  to  those 
accidental,  chance,  or  uncontrolled  fac¬ 
tors  which  tend  to  reduce  the  accuracy 
of  measurement  or  to  mitigate  the  re¬ 
sults.  Thus,  errors  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  certain  items,  an  unfavorable 
proportion  of  items  of  one  type,  items 
representing  experiences  unfamiliar  to 
the  individual,  the  quality  of  report 
with  the  examiner,  “the  accuracy”  or 
“truthfulness”  of  answers  given,  the 
state  of  health  and  nervous  stability  of 
the  examinee  at  time  of  testing — all 
these  and  many  other  factors  may  tend 
to  distort  true  measures  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  variable  results  for  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  upon  successive  administra¬ 
tions  of  an  inventory.  Although  the 
sampling  errors  of  the  instrument  may 
be  corrected  to  a  certain  degree  by  em¬ 
ploying  statistical  techniques,  this  fun¬ 
damental  problem  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  answered.  By  way  of  circular 
argument,  many  technicians  tend  to 
think  that  some  sampling  errors  in 
testing  may  be  attributed  to  fluctua¬ 
tions  or  variations  in  the  interests  of 
an  individual  while  he  is  taking  any 
kind  of  test,  to  say  nothing  of  an  oc¬ 
cupational  interest  inventory !  Thus 
a  certain  amount  of  discrepancy  seems 
unavoidable. 

However,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the 
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results  of  interest  inventories  furnish 
an  adequate  measurement  of  interests 
and  that  a  change  in  results  is  due 
primarily  to  a  change  in  interests,  then 
how  stable  or  consistent  are  interests 
(test  results)  upon  successive  adminis¬ 
trations?  Two  leading  exponents  of 
the  occupational  interest  inventory 
movement,  Strong  and  Kuder,  have  re¬ 
ported  in  their  extensive  research  over 
a  period  of  years  a  rather  high  degree 
of  reliability  or  consistency  for  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  respective  inventories, 
the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank 
and  the  Kuder  Preference  Record. 
Over  short  periods  of  time  such  as  a 
few  hours  or  days,  the  degree  of  re¬ 
liability  of  overall  scores  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  constancy  of  responses  to  in¬ 
dividual  items  has  been  high  for  many 
inventories.  Such  stability  over  a 
short  period  of  time  would  tend  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  instrument  was  at  least 
measuring  the  same  kind  of  phenom¬ 
ena  (which  is  supposedly  occupational 
interests).  When  the  inventories  have 
been  administered  over  relatively  long 
periods  of  time  such  as  a  few  years, 
the  retest  results  have  still  been  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  earlier  testing,  although 
the  degree  of  correspondence  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  that  of  immediate  re¬ 
testing.  The  changes  in  results  over  a 
long  period  of  time  are  regarded  as 
representing  primarily  a  change  in  the 
individual’s  interest  pattern  rather 
than  a  lack  of  reliability  (stability  of 
inventory),  although  both  sources  of 
discrepancy  occur.  Strong^  has  re¬ 
ported  among  adults  that  individual 
interest  j)atterns  are  fairly  stable. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  although  in¬ 
terests  do  change  considerably  from 
early  adolescence  to  adulthood  within 


the  same  individual,  there  is  sufficient 
stability  of  interests  after  the  early 
teena  to  allow  a  fair  degree  of  predic¬ 
tion  of  future  interest  results  on  a  sub¬ 
sequent  administration  of  an  inven¬ 
tory.  According  to  Strong,  changes  in 
patterns  of  interests  during  adoles¬ 
cence  (high  school  period)  tend  to  be 
somewhat  greater  than  during  college 
and  adult  periods.  Changes  in  broad 
interest  patterns  seem  to  be  greatest 
between  15  and  25  years  of  age; 
changes  seem  gradually  to  lessen  up  to 
late  middle  age  and  finally  to  become 
almost  fixed  past  middle  age.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  relative  sta¬ 
bility  of  interest  patterns  refers  to  the 
unique  pattern  of  an  individual  at  his 
different  ages,  not  to  any  particular 
age  group.  It  should  also  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  individual  differences  in 
interest  patterns  are  marked  and  that 
the  rate  of  change  of  interest  pattern 
varies  considerably  from  one  person  to 
another. 

One  other  major  problem  concern¬ 
ing  the  relative  stability  of  interests 
should  be  mentioned.  The  relative  per¬ 
manence  of  interest  patterns  refers  to 
more  or  less  persistent  interests  in 
broad  families  or  clusters  of  occupa¬ 
tions  which  tend  to  be  similar  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
their  psychol<^ical  activities.  Often, 
however,  within  a  field,  a  person’s  in¬ 
terests  may  change  considerably.  For 
example,  a  boy  may  have  shown  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  throughout  his  high  school  and 
college  years.  However,  because  of 
certain  stimulating  professors,  because 
of  good  grades  in  certain  subjects,  be¬ 
cause  of  opportunities  afforded  for 
certain  types  of  laboratory  work,  he 
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may  change  hia  intended  field  of 
specialization  many  times  before  he  is 
a  practicing  physician.  Occupational 
interest  inventories  in  general  are  un¬ 
able  to  yield  results  which  differenti¬ 
ate  the  broad  occupational  field  into 
specific  jobs.  Moreover,  a  test  would 
approximate  infinite  length  if  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  duplicate  the  minute  ac¬ 
tivities  in  each  and  every  job. 

The  problem  concerning  the  cri¬ 
teria  of  a  valid  occupational  interest 
inventory  has  been  the  most  profound 
of  all.  Satisfactory  criteria  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  Some  maintain  that  if 
a  test  can  predict  who  will  be  success¬ 
ful  in  a  given  occupational  group,  it 
is  valid.  However,  the  definition  of 
success  is  open  to  numerous  interpre¬ 
tations.  Should  one  or  more — or  all 
— of  the  following  criteria  be  used  to 
define  success :  The  amount  of  income, 
the  ratings  by  a  worker’s  superiors  and 
associates  concerning  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  work,  the  reported  sat¬ 
isfactions  and  dissatisfactions  of  the 
worker,  the  evaluation  of  social  and 
personality  adjustment  of  the  worker  ? 
If  one  or  more  of  these  criteria  be 
used,  in  what  proportions  or  in  what 
ways  ?  Moreover,  how  stable  (or  how 
reliable)  are  the  criteria  ?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  times  of  universal  depres¬ 
sion,  amount  of  income  might  be  an 
unfair  index.  Is  the  criterion  em¬ 
ployed  for  validation  of  a  test  a  valid 
criterion  itself?  For  example,  would 
ratings  of  judges  necessarily  represent 
a  true  picture  of  an  employee’s  achieve¬ 
ment  ?  In  short,  there  are  discrepan¬ 
cies  within  all  criteria.  Since  differ¬ 
ent  criteria  are  employed  by  the  cre¬ 
ators  of  interest  of  inventories  and 
since  the  universal  criteria  have  not 
been  ascertained,  the  problem  of  val¬ 


idity  still  remains  somewhat  intan¬ 
gible. 

However,  the  importance  of  validity 
should  not  be  minimized.  Although  no 
criterion  is  perfect,  a  set  of  composite 
objectives  representing  vocational  suc¬ 
cess  and  satisfaction  formulated  by  a 
group  of  experts,  perhaps  can  best  ap¬ 
proximate  what  constitutes  success 
within  a  given  vocational  area.  To  the 
pioneer.  Strong,  no  small  amount  of 
credit  is  due  for  his  extensive  work 
upon  validation.  Two  reasons  for  the 
apparent  success  of  the  Strong  Foc®- 
tiqnal  Interest  Blank  are  first  that  the 
responses  of  “successful”  individuals 
within  an  occupation  have  served  as 
bases  for  selecting,  revising,  and  scor¬ 
ing  items;  and  second,  that  numerous 
follow-up  studies  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  an  examinee’s  occupational 
status  over  a  period  of  years  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  validity  of  the  Interest 
Blank. 

Another  technique  of  validaticm 
which  has  not  been  too  successful  is 
that  of  using  one  occupational  interest 
inventory  as  a  criterion  against  which 
others  are  checked.  Since  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  purposes  of  inventories  dif¬ 
fer,  such  a  static  procedure  seems  both 
inadequate  and  misleading.  More¬ 
over,  it  tends  to  resemble  in  a  subtle 
way  a  form  of  reliability — a  means  of 
ascertaining  a  universal  reliability  or 
consistency  of  all  occupational  interest 
inventories.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  such  a  procedure  does 
not  fit  the  technicians’  accepted  con¬ 
cept  of  the  term  reliability. 

Other  procedures  which  are  relir 
tively  new  may  serve  further  to  im¬ 
prove  the  validity  of  occupational  in¬ 
terest  inventories  and  to  simplify  scor¬ 
ing  procedures.  Since  these  more  re¬ 
cent  methods  are  rather  technical,  only 
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two  are  named :  factor  analysis  and 
Ruch’s  multiple-cutting  score  tech¬ 
nique  appear  to  be  promising  aids. 

The  problem  of  utility  values  in 
addition  to  those  of  reliability  and 
validity  are  extremely  important.  An 
inventory  should  serve  to  encourage 
the  examines  to  think  analytically  and 
logically  about  his  vocational  interests. 
Frequently,  the  items  of  an  inventory 
tend  to  suggest  psychological  aspects 
of  an  occupational  activity  which  had 
not  occurred  to  a  person  before  he 
answered  the  items.  As  a  result,  an 
individual  may  be  motivated  to  learn 
more  about  the  area  of  what  he  believes 
to  be  his  preference  and  to  consider 
both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  an  occupational  field.  The  same 
kind  of  stimulation  may  result  when  a 
counselee  learns  that  his  interests  tend 
to  cluster  in  an  occupational  group  of 
which  he  had  not  been  aware. 

In  recent  years,  consumers  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  desirous  of  simpli¬ 
fied  vocational  interest  inventories. 
Although  a  small  degree  of  accuracy 
may  be  sacrificed,  the  advantage  of  an 
inventory  easy  to  comprehend,  easy  to 
read,  easy  to  administer,  and  easy  to 


score,  far  outweigh  the  countless  hours 
of  manpower  lost  for  an  instrument 
which  may  yield  slightly  more  refined 
measures,  but  which  may  take  three  or 
four  times  as  long  to  use.  Two  ex¬ 
amples  of  inventories  which  are  note¬ 
worthy  for  their  ease  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  simplicity  of  scoring  are  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record  and  the  Lee- 
Thorpe  Occupational  Interest  Inven¬ 
tory.  An  even  more  simplified  scor¬ 
ing  device  is  about  to  be  presented  for 
the  latter  inventory. 

Now  that  hostilities  have  ceased  and 
a  promising  era  of  peace-time  produc¬ 
tion  and  development  appears  to  be  at 
hand  vocational  satisfaction  and  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  paramount  to  the  welfare 
of  labor  and  management.  The  teach¬ 
ing  profession  wishes  to  direct  stu¬ 
dents  toward  those  jobs  which  will  be 
of  maximum  satisfaction  to  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  of  greatest  service  to  society. 
Along  with  other  testing  devices,  the 
occupaticHial  interest  inventory  will 
help  to  minimize  mis-directed  educa¬ 
tional  efforts  and  to  maximize  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  American  system  of 
education. 


Figures  show  that  96  per  cent  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  recognize  aeronautics  as  an  elective  science.  Fifty  per  cent  also  accept 
it  as  a  laboratory  science  for  college  entrance  requirements.  More  than  400  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  already  offer  minor  and  major  courses  in 
aviation  and  related  fields.  The  courses  range  from  special  summer  school 
work  for  elementary  teachers  to  five-year  studies  in  aercmautical  engineering, 
administration  and  airport  management. 
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Division  of  Curriculum,  Evaluation  Section 


I.  Importance  of  vocational  guidance 
in  art : 

Art  training  is  very  popular  at 
the  present  time  as  shown  by 
crowded  classes  in  public  and 
private  art  schools.  Much  of  this  train¬ 
ing  is  being  taken  at  public  expense 
for  vocational  purposes.  Photography, 
for  example,  is  a  subject  for  which 
waiting  lists  have  been  established  in 
several  training  institutions.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  applicants  and 
trainees  are  veterans  who  are  going 
back  to  school  under  the  provisions  of 
the  “G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.”  Accept¬ 
ing  students  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
first  come,  first  served.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  possible  that  a  school  is  train¬ 
ing  a  number  of  individuals  who  do 
not  have  the  potentialities  for  succeed¬ 
ing  in  an  art  occupation  while  talented 
individuals  must  wait  until  there  is  an 
opening.  Perhaps  if  there  were  some 
preliminary  selection  done  on  the  basis 
of  personal  qualifications  for  success 
there  would  be  ample  room  for  all 
likely  candidates  for  photographic 
work  and  a  number  of  individuals 
would  be  saved  from  finding  out  too 
late  that  they  are  not  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  who  can  succeed  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  business. 

The  above  situation  is  pointed  out 
to  indicate  the  prevailing  need  for  do¬ 
ing  more  in  the  way  of  vocational 
counseling  in  the  field  of  art.  Much 


could  be  said  about  measuring  art  ap¬ 
preciation  or  avocational  art  as  well  ai 
evaluating  growth  in  art  skills  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  instruction.  Space  does  not 
permit,  however,  of  such  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  topic. 

II.  Scope  of  this  article 

Measurement  in  art  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  part  of  a  general  vocational 
guidance  program  comprised  of  six 
major  steps,  as  used  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  Schools,  i.  e., 

A.  Discovering  interests. 

B.  Determining  abilities. 

C.  Supplying  occupational  infor¬ 
mation. 

D.  Providing  basic  educational  ex¬ 
periences. 

E.  Facilitating  placement. 

F.  Follow-up  on  the  job. 

These  steps  will  be  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  using  group  methods 
in  so  far  as  possible,  yet  assisting  the 
individual  on  a  personal  basis.  The 
available  appropriate  interest  inven¬ 
tories  and  art  ability  tests  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  briefly.  A  summary  of  some 
of  the  more  important  jobs  in  the  field 
of  art  will  be  listed  as  a  basis  for  mak¬ 
ing  practical  applications.  ^ 

III.  What  are  the  jobs  in  art? 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  peace 
time  distribution  of  occupations  in  Los 
Angeles  City.  The  study  was  based  on 
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a  sampling  of  the  1940  City  Directory 
totaling  more  than  12,000  gainfully 
employed  persons.  Approximately  half 
of  the  cases  were  for  men  and  half  for 
women. ^  The  results  indicated  that 
less  than  two  men  out  of  a  hundred 
were  engaged  in  the  design  and  craft 
arts.  Slightly  more  than  one  woman 
per  hundred  were  in  the  same  general 
areas.  The  summary  is  as  follows : 

Per  cent 
Men  Women 

A.  Design  Arts.  Creating 

plans,  designs  and  con¬ 
cepts  that  are  based  on 
art  principles. 

Examples :  Architect, 
musicians,  writer  1.04  0.84 

B.  Craft  Arts.  Utilizing  ma¬ 

terials  to  express  new 
and  varied  concepts  in 
the  realm  of  artistry. 

Examples:  Interior 

decorator,  photogra¬ 
pher,  window  trimmer. 

0.71  0.29 

These  percentages  are  very  low  in 
comparison  to  other  areas.  There  are 
twenty  times  as  many  jobs  for  men  in 
the  mechanical  area  as  compared  to  the 
fine  arts  area  and  there  are  nearly 
fifty  times  as  many  jobs  for  women  in 
the  commercial  area.  All  of  this  goes 
to  show  that  art  positions  are  few  and 
therefore  the  competition  will  be  se¬ 
vere.  The  jobs  will  tend  to  go  only  to 
the  best  qualified  persons.  Measure¬ 
ment  in  art  therefore  must  not  offer 
false  hopes  to  students  who  may  show 
some  aptitude.  An  analysis  of  the 
jobs  in  the  field  of  art  which  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Los  Angeles,  shows  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  artist  to  be  in  the  highest  rela¬ 


tive  frequency.  A  breakdown  for  De¬ 
sign  Arts  and  Crafts  Arts  is  shown 
below: 

Per  cent 


Men  Women 

Design  Arts . 

0.51 

0.00 

Artist  . 

0.36 

0.62 

Cartoonist  . 

0.06 

0.02 

Designers . 

0.06 

0.18 

Sculptor . 

0.00 

0.02 

Sign  painter . 

0.06 

0.00 

Totals 

1.04 

0.84 

Craft  Arts  . 

0.10 

0.00 

Cameraman  . 

0.02 

0.02 

Embroiderer  . 

0.06 

0.00 

Engraver  . 

0.05 

0.08 

Flower  maker . 

,  0.00 

0.02 

Interior  decorator  . . 

0.06 

0.03 

Jeweler  . 

0.05 

0.00 

Leather  worker  . . . . 

0.21 

0.07 

Model  maker . 

0.02 

0.00 

Photographer . 

0.03 

0.03 

Picture  framer  . . . . , 

.  0.02 

0.00 

Potter  and  enameler 

0.00 

0.02 

Reed  worker . 

.  0.10 

0.00 

Wig  maker . . 

.  0.02 

0.00 

Totals 

0.71 

0.29 

The  fact  that  a  job  is  represented  by 
a  zero  percentage  for  men  or  women 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  none  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  classification.  It  simply 
means  that  in  the  sampling  made  none 
turned  up.  The  evidence  is,  however, 
that  there  are  not  relatively  many 
places  where  the  art-trained  person 
can  secure  a  strictly  creative  art  job. 
Measurement  in  art  must  consider  the 
likelihood  that  many  people  with  art¬ 
istic  talents  will  have  to  utilize  them  as 
an  avocation,  hobby,  or  contributing 
skill. 


1  Civilian  and  Military  Occupational  Spedaliata,  Loa  Anselea  City  School  Dlatrict  Vocational 
Sariea  No.  XIII,  1943.  paga  10. 
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IV.  What  art  the  art  qualities  that 
can  be  measured  f 

Art  has  much  that  is  in  the  field  of 
appreciation  and  therefore  not  readily 
subject  to  objective  measurement; 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  apti¬ 
tudes,  skills,  and  knowledges  required 
for  the  art  occupations  listed  above  for 
which  measures  have  or  can  be  con¬ 
structed. 

A.  Natural  endowment:  Native  skill 
in  art  is  perhaps  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  measurement  in  art. 
If  an  individual  does  not  have 
some  endowment  which  sets  him 
apart  from  the  average  person  he 
will  have  little  chance  to  compete 
vocationally  in  art.  Some  of  the 
native  qualities  that  might  be 
mentioned  are: 

1.  A  basic  interest  in  art.  Part  of 
artistic.talent  seems  to  be  a  natural  in¬ 
clination  to  want  to  know  more  about 
artistic  matters  and  to  retain  such  in¬ 
formation  easily.  Interest  in  art  tends 
to  bring  together  people  of  similar 
tastes  to  their  mutual  benefit.  Such 
inclinations  can  be  gauged  by  an  in¬ 
terest  inventory. 

2.  Originality  of  expression:  If  a 
would-be  artist  is  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  mediocrity  he  must  have  the  urge 
and  capacity  to  adapt  and  create  de¬ 
signs  and  plans  to  meet  new  situations. 
It  is  originality  that  brings  life  and 
variety  into  art  expression.  Copy-book 
method^  in  art  will  suffice  at  only  the 
lowest  levels  of  achievement.  Several 
tests  of  originality  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  show  an  individual’s 
problem-solving  ability  as  applied  to 
the  graphic  arts. 

3.  Color  vision :  The  ability  to 
recognize  colors  seems  to  be  largely  a 
matter  of  native  endowment.  Indi¬ 


viduals  range  from  being  color  blind 
to  those  who  are  highly  sensitive  to 
color.  An  artist  who  plans  to  work  in 
color  should  have  at  least  average  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  color  values,  intensities,  and 
variations  of  hue. 

4.  Sense  of  proportion:  Thou^ 
no  doubt  definitely  subject  to  imj)rove* 
ment  by  training,  certain  individuals 
do  seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
making  balanced  arrangements  and 
well  proportioned  constructions.  Sudi 
ability  is  important  in  any  type  of  de¬ 
sign  or  craft  art.  Several  tests  are  on 
the  market  to  measure  how  well  an  in¬ 
dividual  can  recognize  good  propor¬ 
tion  in  a  picture  situation. 

6.  Manual  dexterity:  The  facile 
use  of  hands  is  a  quality  which  is 
closely  related  to  inborn  physical  char¬ 
acteristics.  Good  motor  control,  stead¬ 
iness  of  hand,  and  smoothness  of  move¬ 
ment  are  fundamental  to  accurate  de¬ 
lineation.  Training  may  improve 
manual  dexterity  but  the  lack  of  it  will 
prove  a  serious  detriment  to  the  persona 
who  aspires  to  an  art  career.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  tests  of  manual  steadiness,  rap¬ 
idity  of  hand  movement,  finger  dex¬ 
terity,  and  the  like  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  use  in  selecting  applicants  for 
fine  manual  occupations. 

6.  Observation :  An  artist  must  be 
able  to  observe  detail  closely  and  ac¬ 
curately.  He  may  interpret  what  he 
sees  but  first  his  mind  registers  the 
layout  and  content  of  the  subject  he  is 
about  to  depict.  Good  artists  are  not 
careless  about  spacing  and  detail.  Fac¬ 
tors  such  as  color,  shadows,  highlights 
and  textures  are  also  revealed  by  obser¬ 
vation.  Measures  of  methodical  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  appear  in  several  apti¬ 
tude  tests  not  necessarily  related  to  art. 
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B.  Skill  through  instruction:  There 
are  many  skills  in  art  which  can 
he  taught  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  need  for  art  schools.  A 
certain  minimum  of  natural  phys¬ 
ical  capacity  is  essential  to  build 
on,  including  the  intelligence  to 
learn  and  to  follow  directions. 
Examples  of  learned  skills  in¬ 
clude  : 

1.  Use  of  tools  and  equipment.  The 
leather  worker,  sculptor,  woodcarver, 
engraver,  etcher,  and  weaver,  all  use 
tools  or  equipment  which  may  take 
years  of  practice  in  order  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  artistry  in  manipula¬ 
tion.  Only  careful  study  under  good 
teachers  will  provide  the  necessary 
manual  skill.  Tests  in  this  area  are 
usually  a  job  sample.  For  example, 
the  person  being  examined  is  asked  to 
show  his  skill  by  actually  working 
with  the  tools  or  machine  for  which  he 
is  trained. 

2.  Drawing  and  painting  tech¬ 
niques:  The  skillexl  artist  may  have 
many  “secrets  gleaned  from  his  mas¬ 
ter.”  How  to  center  attention  on  the 
important  part  of  the  picture,  how  to 
prepare  preliminary  sketches  before 
making  the  final  picture  and  many 
other  approaches  to  art  production  are 
matters  based  on  experience  and  paS8e<l 
on  from  generation  to  generation. 
Tests  in  this  area  are  limited  in  num¬ 
ber.  Practical  performance  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  measure  available. 

C.  Knowl^ge  through  instniction : 
Some  aspects  of  art  are  a  matter 
of  learning.  The  subjects  studied 
are  a  basis  for  enriching  and  im¬ 
proving  the  art  expression  of  the 
art  student.  Subjects  taught 


from  text  bo(Jc8  include  rather  di¬ 
verse  material. 

1.  Art  History — Periods  of  style  in 
furniture,  buildings  and  costumes  give 
a  background  for  art  expression.  Such 
content  is  easily  tested  by  the  usual 
paper  and  pencil  examinati(Hi. 

2.  Color  mixing — The  physics  of 
combining  different  colors  of  light  and 
the  chemistry  of  mixing  different 
colors  of  paint  are  subjects  objective  in 
nature  and  comparable  to  any  other 
aspect  of  science.  Knowdedge  in  such 
areas  again  can  be  measured  with  ease 
though  there  are  relatively  few  tests  of 
this  nature  available. 

3.  Optical  laws — The  laws  of  pers¬ 
pective,  the  action  of  reflected  light 
and  the  position  of  shadows,  are  addi¬ 
tional  aspects  of  art  that  can  be  learned 
as  fundamental  truths  to  be  applied 
when  the  circumstances  call  for  them. 
This  area  has  had  several  objective 
tests  of  a  paper  and  pencil  variety. 

Having  reviewed  some  of  the  art 
qualities  which  can  be  measured  the 
last  step  is  to  examine  available  tests. 

V.  What  are  some  of  the  measures 
in  the  field  of  art? 

The  art  measures  will  be  considered 
under  the  two  classifications  of  art  in¬ 
terests  and  art  ability  keeping  in 
mind  the  first  two  steps  in  the  Ix>8 
Angeles  City  School  guidance  pro¬ 
gram. 

A.  Interest  inventories  measuring  an 
interest  in  art. 

1.  The  Kuder  Preference  Record* 
is  scored  for  nine  areas  of  interest  one 
of  which  is  for  “Artistic”  occupations. 
Kuder  in  his  interpretation  manual 
also  shows  the  occupations  which  rep¬ 
resent  a  combination  of  “Artistic” 


2  Science  Research  Associates,  Chlcasn,  Publishers. 
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with  the  other  preferences  such  as 
“Mechanical”  “Computational”  “Sci¬ 
entific,”  “Persuasive,”  “Literary,” 
“Musical,”  “Social  Service”  and 
“Clerical.”  Thus  a  person  with  high 
percentiles  in  both  the  “Mechanical” 
and  “Artistic”  areas  might  become  an 
architectural  engineer  or  automobile 
designer  provided  he  had  the  other 
qualifications. 

2.  The  Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Blank®  is  scored  for  a  variety  of  occu¬ 
pations,  many  of  them  on  the  college 
level.  Occupations  in  the  area  of  art 
on  the  Strong  blank  are  “Architect” 
and  “Artist.”  It  is  possible  that  high 
scores  in  both  these  fields  would  show 
also  a  tendency  for  interest  in  other 
related  artistic  occupations. 

3.  The  Lufburrow  Vocational  In¬ 
terest  I.«ocator^  uses  ten  areas  of  occu¬ 
pations,  one  of  which  is  named  “Artis¬ 
tic.” 

4.  The  Lee-Thorpe  Occupational 
Interest  Inventory®  is  scored  for  both 
fields  as  well  as  levels  of  interest  thus 
combining  in  a  way  steps  one  and  two 
of  the  guidance  program.  These  levels, 
however,  are  on  an  interest  basis  and 
not  on  actual  aptitude.  The  “Arts” 
section  includes  interests  having  to  do 
with  painting  and  drawing. 

5.  The  Los  Angeles  Activity  In¬ 
terest  Inventory®  is  scored  in  terms  of 
six  major  areas  of  interest  i.  e.,  tbe 
“Aesthetic,”  “Commercial,”  “Mechan¬ 
ical,”  “Natural,”  “Scientific”  and 
“Social.”  The  “Aesthetic”  field  can 
be  further  scored  for  three  sub  areas, 
namely,  “Design  Arts,”  “Expression 
Arts,”  and  “Craft  Arts.” 

6.  The  Cleeton  Vocational  Interest 


Inventory  for  Men’  uses  ten  areas  of 
interest,  each  designated  by  a  three 
letter  code.  Section  “A  C  I”  has  sig¬ 
nificance,  for  interests  similar  to  ac¬ 
tor,  musician,  artist  and  other  creative 
or  public  performance  occupations. 
Section  “C  I  E”  on  the  Women’s  form 
is  for  interests  similar  to  artist,  writer, 
designer,  composer,  and  other  creative 
occupations. 

7.  The  Brainard  Occupational 
Preference  Inventory*  is  scored  for 
tendencies  toward  seven  occupational 
areas,  one  of  them  being  the  “Aes¬ 
thetic.”  In  this  area  “U”  items  are  a 
measure  of  interest  in  art  in  form  and 
color,  while  “W”  items  seek  out  inter¬ 
ests  in  architecture,  landscaping,  and 
decoration. 

When  feasible  it  is  best  to  use  two 
or  more  interest  inventories  with  the 
same  individual.  If  both  or  all  of  the 
inventories  show  a  consistently  high 
percentile  standing  in  a  given  field, 
such  as  the  “Aesthetic,”  then  there  are 
good  grounds  for  following  up  the 
counseling  with  some  aptitude  or  abil¬ 
ity  tests  in  art. 

B.  Ability  and  Aptitude  tests  in  the 
field  of  art:  There  are  a  number 
of  tests  in  the  field  of  art  though 
not  all  of  them  have  been  made 
available  commercially.  Some  of 
the  better  known  art  measures 
which  can  be  purchased  are: 

1.  The  Ishihara  Tests  for  Color 
Blindness®  are  a  series  of  plates  de¬ 
signed  to  discover  quickly  and  accur¬ 
ately  congenital  color-blindness  with 
particular  emphasis  on  red-green  blind- 


S  Stanford  University  Press.  California,  publishers. 

4  Publication  Press.  Baltimore,  publishers. 

B  California  Test  Bureau,  I>os  Anseles,  publishers. 

s  Los  Angeles  City  School  District,  publishers.  Not  available  commercially. 
T  McKnight  and  McKnight.  Bloomington,  Dl.,  publishers. 

8  The  Psychological  Corporation.  New  York  City,  publishers. 

9  C.  H.  Stoelting  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  agent. 
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neas.  The  tests  are  best  adapted  for 
individual  use. 

2.  The  Meir  -  Seashore  Art  Judg^ 
ment  Test*®  is  a  measure  of  natural 
ability  in  that  it  seeks  to  measure  aes¬ 
thetic  judgment  which  is  defined  as 
the  capacity  for  perceiving  quality  in 
aesthetic  situations  relatively  apart 
from  formal  training.  With  the  norms 
provided  it  can  be  used  as  a  basis  in 
high  school  art  classes  for  suggesting 
how  far  a  given  individual  may  prog- 
gress.  The  test  utilizes  a  series  of 
paired  illustrations,  one  of  which  is 
definitely  better  than  the  other  in  some 
detail  according  to  competent  judges. 
The  student  tries  to  pick  out  the  better 
of  the  two  and  thus  indicates  how 
nearly  his  judgment  correspondents 
with  the  criterion  group. 

3.  The  Knauber  Art  Ability  Test** 
has  three  purposes: 

(a)  Discover  the  students  who 
may  have  exceptional  ability. 

(b)  Give  assistance  to  those  who 
have  begun  the  study  of  art  but  who 
are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  quality  and 
amount  of  their  talent. 

(c)  Provide  an  objective  reason 
to  discourage  those  of  inadequate  tal¬ 
ent  from  specializing  in  art. 

The  Knauber  battery  is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  tests  on  short-time  memory, 
long  time  memory,  accuracy  and  obser¬ 
vation,  memory  and  imagination,  cre¬ 
ative  ability  and  sensitiveness  to  de¬ 
sign,  critical  ability  and  observation. 
Ability  to  reason  and  be  consistent, 
ingenuity  in  design,  sense  of  humor, 
and  a  number  of  other  related  meas¬ 
ures. 

4.  The  Vamum  Selective  Art  Ap¬ 


titude  Test  *’  utilizes  a  series  of  tests 
on  observation,  color  memory,  value  or 
tone  gradations,  proportioning,  static 
balance,  rhythmic  balance,  filled  in 
forms,  and  creative  imagination.  The 
Vamum  test  is  designed  for  vocational 
guidance  use  in  the  better  selection  of 
students  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study 
of  art  for  vocational  rather  than  recre¬ 
ational  purposes. 

5.  The  Los  Angeles  Tests  in  Fun¬ 
damental  Abilities  of  Visual  Art** 
are  based  on  a  typical  visual  art  course 
of  study.  Most  of  the  tests  used  are  an 
attempt  to  measure  ability  rather  than 
the  product  of  ability.  The  sections  of 
the  battery  consist  of: 

Test  1 — Recognition  of  proportion. 
Test  2 — Originality  of  line  drawing. 
Test  3 — Observation  of  light  and 
shade. 

Test  4 — Knowledge  of  subject  matter 
(An  art  vocabulary  test) 
Test  6 — ^Visual  memory  of  proportion. 
Tests  6-8 — Analysis  of  problems  in 
perspective. 

Test  9 — Recognition  of  color. 

There  are  separate  norms  for  each 
test  by  grade  levels  permitting  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  a  student^s  basic  art 
aptitudes.  Each  of  the  tests  is  objec¬ 
tively  scored  either  by  answer  keyes  or 
rating  sheets.  Students  scoring  low  on 
the  tests  rarely  ever  do  more  than 
average  work  in  art. 

VI.  Summary : 

This  brief  review  op  measurement 
in  art^has  attempted  to  show  that  such 
testing  should  be  done  as  part  of  a 
broad  guidance  program  so  that  all 


10  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
publishers. 

11  Alma  Jordan  Knauber,  3331  Arrow  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  publishers. 

13  International  Textbook  Company,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  publishers. 

IS  California  Test  Bureau,  Los  Anseies,  publishers. 
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students  will  be  included.  Many  pu¬ 
pils  do  not  realize  that  they  have  artis¬ 
tic  interest  and  ability  beyond  the  aver¬ 
age  and  do  not  take  the  necessary 
training  until  too  late  in  their  school 
program.  Interest  inventories  are  an 
excellent  inital  basis  for  a  “Drag  net” 
search  for  talent. 

Art  ability  tests  are  used  to  deter¬ 


mine  the  probable  performance  level  of 
individuals  who  do  have  an  interest  in 
art.  Art  information  and  training 
should  be  offered  on  the  basis  of  tlu 
kind  of  art  ability  that  the  student 
possesses.  For  vocational  purposes,  art 
training  should  be  realistic  and  in 
terms  of  the  available  occupations  to 
which  the  graduate  may  aspire. 
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How  W«  Influence  People.  By  Vincent 
V.  Herr,  8.  J.  Milwaukee,  Wieconsin.  The 
Bruce  Publishinfr  Company.  1945.  xiii 
and  266  pa^ea.  $2.25. 

Father  Herr,  S.  J.,  ia  profeaaor  of  aocial 
peycholojry  at  rx>yla  Univeraity,  Chicago. 
Hia  book.  How  WV  Influence  People,  ia  a 
stimulating  and  helpful  one.  Father  Herr 
has  certainly  read  widely  in  hia  field  and 
he  has  rather  thoroughly  digested  the 
writings  of  those  in  the  field  of  social  in¬ 
teraction.  Father  Herr  departs  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  social  psychologists  who 
in  recent  years  have  tended  to  eliminate 
from  their  theories  the  rational  element 
in  man's  nature.  On  the  contrary-,  this 
author  stresses  the  rationality  of  man. 
The  book  is  easy  to  read  and  one  readily 
can  understand  the  author’s  point  of  view. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  every 
reader  will  agree  with  Father  Herr  in  all 
his  theses.  Each  chapter  is  summarized 
very  briefiy  in  a  section  “For  .Accelerated 
Beading”.  There  are  review’  questions  for 
the  reader's  help  or  for  class  discussion. 
Short  statements  of  the  background  and 
points  of  view  of  the  leading  social  psy¬ 
chologists  quoted  are  also  of  help. — WiL- 
MAM  P.  Scabs,  New’  York  University. 


Hendrik  Ibsen:  A  Study  In  Art  And 
Personality.  By  Theodore  Jorgensoo. 
Northfield,  Minnesota.  St.  Olaf  Collegs 
Press.  1945.  ATI  and  550  Pages.  $3.50. 

Dr.  Jorgenson  has  been  studying  Ibsea 
and  lecturing  on  this  Norwegian  titan  for 
more  than  tw’entj’  years.  In  this  exhaus¬ 
tive  study,  Ibsen  is  presented  as  a  man 
profoundly  affected  by  the  great  religious 
experiences  and  philosophies  of  the  West¬ 
ern  world.  Dr.  Jorgenson,  in  full  and 
lucid  appraisals  of  Ibsen’s  plan’s,  indicates 
that  the  dramatist’s  life  serv’es  as  an  arch¬ 
type  personality  pattern  for  many  of  the 
plays  and  becomes  the  source  of  the  char¬ 
acters  created  in  the  dramas.  The  volume 
is  an  excellent  handbook  and  should  be 
read  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  reading 
and  study  of  the  plays  themselves.  Ibsen’s 
life  is  depicted  as  a  backdrop  to  the  strug¬ 
gles,  disillusionments,  hopes,  fears  and 
aspirations  of  the  Ibsen  characters.  This 
review’er  hopes  that  some  day  Dr.  Jorgen¬ 
son,  or  one  of  his  students,  will  continue 
the  study  of  Ibsen  and  cover  the  history 
of  the  Ibsen  dramas  in  the  theatre 
throughout  the  world. — William  P.  Scabs, 
New  York  University. 


Evaluation  in  the  Social  Studies 


By  GEORGIA 
Research  Co-ordinator, 

VALUATION  in  the  social 
studiee  has  had  a  varied  history. 
Under  the  older  survey  approach, 
state  examinations  in  history  and 
geography  were  administered  at  least 
annually.  There  was  considerable 
agreement  at  that  time  concerning  the 
facts  to  be  learned  and  the  test  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  included.  A  page-by-page 
analysis  of  tw'o  or  three  leading  text¬ 
books  would  provide  the  basis  for  con¬ 
structing  a  representative  sampling  of 
questions  in  the  social  studies.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  decades,  however,  the 
unit-of-work  or  problems  approach  has 
become  more  w’idely  used,  teachers  and 
pupils  have  been  allowed  more  free¬ 
dom  in  planning  curricular  experi¬ 
ences,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  text¬ 
books  has  been  almost  supplanted  by 
wide  reading  of  pertinent  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials,  including  fiction  and 
drama,  and  by  the  use  of  visual  aids, 
excursions,  and  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  wide  diversity  in  curricular  ex¬ 
periences  and  the  desire  to  have 
teachers  feel  secure  in  their  creative 
work  with  pupils  has  led  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  rejection  of  the  survey  type  of 
measurements  in  the  social  studies. 
This  reaction  against  the  survey  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  distorted  by  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  many  school  districts 
into  a  reaction  against  standardized 
tests  of  any  type  in  the  social  studies. 

In  fact,  in  some  school  districts,  the 
reaction  has  been  extended  even  to  the 
standardized  tests  in  the  fundamental 
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skills,  the  validity  and  usefulness  of 
which  is  well  established. 

Although  some  leaders  in  the  social 
studies  area  have  tended  to  reject  all 
types  of  evaluation,  others  have  real¬ 
ized  the  need  for  continuous  evalua¬ 
tion.  on  as  objective  a  basis  as  possible, 
by  teachers  and  pupils  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  learning  process. 

The  Evaluation  Staff  of  the  Eight- 
Year  Study  has  done  much  creative 
work  in  developing  new-type  tech¬ 
niques  of  evaluation.  The  Cooperative 
Study  in  General  Education,  the 
Stanford  Social  Education  Investiga¬ 
tion,  the  School  of  Education  staffs  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Ohio 
State  University  have  carried  on  the 
spirit  and  developed  the  techniques 
initiated  in  the  Eight-Year  Study. 
Only  in  a  few  public  school  systems, 
however,  has  there  been  any  sustained 
effort  to  encourage  the  use  of  new- 
type  evaluation  instruments  and  to  as¬ 
sist  teachers  in  the  development  of 
evaluation  techniques. 

Evaluation  is  a  basically  important 
aspect  of  the  teaching-learning  process 
and  of  curriculum  development.  Yet 
it  is  intrinsically  difficult  and  ardu¬ 
ous,  requiring  sustained  effort  over  a 
long  period  of  time  if  valid  results  are 
to  be  achieved.  It  cannot  be  carried 
on  effectively  without  implementation 
in  the  form  of  highly  skilled  leader¬ 
ship  and  the  freeing  of  teacher  time 
for  participation  in  certain  aspects  of 
evaluation  work. 

An  analysis  of  the  steps  in  the  eval- 
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uation  process  makes  it  clear  that  eval¬ 
uation  activities  are  both  diffcult  and 
time-consuming. 

1.  Evaluation  in  the  social  studies 
must  be  based  on  a  realistic  statement 
of  objectives,  with  each  objective  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  behavioral  terms  so  as  to  re¬ 
veal  its  implications  both  for  curricu¬ 
lum  development  and  for  evaluaton. 
The  usual  vague  statement  of  objec¬ 
tives  provides  no  basis  for  evaluation. 
Objectives  must  be  stated  in  terms  of 
changes  in  behavior  which  educators 
desire  to  bring  about  in  students.  Such 
analysis,  while  absolutely  essential,  re¬ 
quires  sustained  effort  and  much  time. 

2.  The  analysis  of  objectives  should 
be  done  cooperatively,  with  teachers, 
parents,  and  pupils  participating.  A 
statement  of  objectives  developed  on 
such  a  cooperative  basis  in  a  school 
system  should  be  re-interpreted  and 
clarified  by  each  school  faculty  through 
group  study. 

As  a  contribution  to  such  study,  but 
primarily  as  a  basis  for  clarifying  his 
own  thinking,  each  teacher  should 
think  through  the  objectives  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  his  own  teaching-learning  situ¬ 
ation.  The  statements  he  makes  should 
be  for  his  own  guidance,  rather  than 
“for  publication.”  They  should  be 
stated  in  terms  of  changes  in  pupil  be¬ 
havior,  which — it  is  hoped — will  be 
brought  about  through  the  teaching- 
learning  situation.  In  developing  such 
a  statement  of  objectives,  the  teacher 
should  ask  himself  such  questions  as 
these: 

“Why  are  we  having  this  unit 
of  work?  Do  I  expect  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  completed  this 
imit  to  have  developed  certain  un¬ 
derstandings,  attitudes,  and  inter¬ 
ests,  which  they  would  not  other¬ 


wise  have  developed  in  the  same 
degree?  If  so,  what  are  these 
understandings,  attitudes  and  in¬ 
terests? 

“Why  did  we  take  that  excur¬ 
sion  last  week?  What  outcomes 
did  I  expect  to  be  achieved 
through  that  excursion  which 
would  not  have  been  achieved  so 
well  through  reading  and  discus¬ 
sion  alone?” 

Through  this  approach  the  teacher  is 
helped  to  develop  a  statement  of  objec¬ 
tives  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  own 
thinking  and  is  of  value  to  him,  rather 
than  one  which  is  beautiful  but  vagua 
Pupils  must  also  be  included  in  this 
cooperative  process.  If  the  objectives 
of  a  teaching-learning  experience  are 
to  be  understood  and  fully  accepted  by 
pupils,  they  must  be  rediscovered  or 
re-created  by  the  pupils  themselves.  An 
analysis  of  objectives  developed  by 
pupils  will  be  more  brief,  less  com¬ 
plete,  and  will  include  more  concrete, 
short-term  goals  than  a  similar  list  pre¬ 
pared  by  teachers.  The  class  should 
be  encouraged  to  select  a  few  goals  as 
especially  important  for  their  group. 
Similarly,  individual  pupils  should  be 
urged  to  choose  a  few  objectives  on 
which  to  work  and  to  evaluate  their 
progress. 

The  cooperative  approach  to  the 
study  of  objectives  requires  leadership 
time,  teacher  time,  and  class  time.  A 
job  hastily  done  will  not  bring  the  ex¬ 
pected  dividends  in  teacher  and  pupil 
understanding  and  motivation. 

3.  After  such  an  analysis  of  objec¬ 
tives  has  been  completed,  the  teacher 
should  take  each  major  objective  in 
turn  and  jot  down  for  his  own  use  the 
situations  in  which  he  would  have  op¬ 
portunities  to  observe  and  appraise 
that  type  of  pupil  behavior.  If  the  ob- 
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jective  were  “The  pupil  learns  to  co¬ 
operate  more  effectively  in  class  ac¬ 
tivities,”  the  following  situations 
might  be  listed  as  ones  in  which  the 
teacher  would  have  unusually  good 
opportunities  to  appraise  progress : 

a.  When  a  group  project  is  being 
carried  out 

b.  When  the  group  has  established 
rules  of  classroom  behavior, 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  individual  pupil  to  observe 
these  rules 

c.  When  there  are  incidental  op¬ 
portunities  to  help  others 

d.  When  the  pupils  are  sharing 
supplies  and  equipment 

e.  When  class  discussion  is  being 
held  under  a  pupil  leader 

f.  When  a  group  of  pupils  are 
expected  to  read  or  work  quiet¬ 
ly  while  another  group  is  hav¬ 
ing  instruction 

4.  The  next  step  in  the  evaluation 
process  is  to  devise  means  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  evidence.  For  such  an  ob¬ 
jective  as  “cooperating  more  effec¬ 
tively,”  the  chief  avenues  of  approach 
may  include  observation,  teacher  rat¬ 
ing,  and  the  use  of  self-appraisal  blanks 
by  pupils.  For  certain  more  tangible 
objectives  such  as  “The  pupil  develops 
increasing  ability  to  read  physical  and 
political  maps,”  there  will  be  consider¬ 
able  agreement  concerning  the  skills  to 
be  tested  and  the  means  of  collecting 
evidence.  However,  evaluation  of 
growth  toward  even  such  a  tangible  ob¬ 
jective  as  this  is  fairly  complex.  For 
example,  the  teacher  may  easily  select 
a  map  from  a  geography  book  and  ask 
such  questions  as  the  following  con¬ 
cerning  this  map : 

1.  What  sea  in  the  United  States 
is  below  sea  level  ? 

2.  What  is  the  capital' of  Ohio? 


3.  Is  Lake  Superior  entirely 
within  the  United  States? 

His  intent  would  be  to  measure  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  use  altitude 
legends,  symbols  for  capital  cities,  and 
boundary  lines.  The  pupil,  however, 
may  answer  all  three  questions  from 
his  knowledge  of  facts,  rather  than  his 
ability  to  read  maps.  Ability  to  read 
maps  of  fictitious  areas  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  far  superior  basis  for  evaluation 
of  growth  toward  this  objective.  Such 
maps,  however,  are  not  easily  con¬ 
structed  and  duplicated  by  teachers. 

The  social  studies  teacher  is  very 
much  concerned  with  the  development 
of  attitudes.  Yet  evaluation  workers 
agree  that  inventories  of  attitudes  are 
among  the  most  difficult  to  construct 
of  all  evaluation  instruments.  The 
items  must  be  so  carefully  worded ;  the 
situations  must  be  of  the  type  with 
which  pupils  have  experience;  checks 
must  be  made  for  consistency,  etc. 
Construction  of  attitude  inventories, 
tests  of  the  ability  to  interpret  data, 
tests  of  social  sensitivity,  and  other 
new-type  instruments  cannot  be  han¬ 
dled  effectively  as  a  “spare-time  ac¬ 
tivity”  of  social  studies  teachers. 

In  light  of  the  difficulties  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  development  of  evalua¬ 
tion  instruments  by  teachers,  it  seems 
essential  that: 

1.  Evaluation  work  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  integral  aspect  of  cur¬ 
riculum  development  and  the  in-iseiv 
vice  education  of  teachers. 

2.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
teaching,  curriculum  development,  and 
evaluation  are  not  only  inextricably 
related  but  constitute  the  basic  tasks 
of  the  school.  Administrators  and 
Boards  of  Education  assuming  this 
viewpoint  should  be  willing  to  assign 
supervisors’  time ;  principals  should  be 
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willing  to  assign  faculty-meeting  and 
planning-period  time;  and  teachers 
should  be  willing  to  give  class  time  to 
developing  understanding  of  basic 
objectives  and  evaluating  progress 
toward  these  objectives. 

3.  The  personnel  of  curriculum  de¬ 
partments  should  be  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  persons  qualified  to  assist  teach¬ 
ers  and  supervisory  workers  in  think¬ 
ing  through  the  objectives  of  their 
courses  in  behavioral  terms  and  in 
evaluating  progress  toward  those  ob¬ 
jectives. 

4.  Schools  of  education  should  in¬ 
creasingly  incorporate  courses  and 
field  experiences  in  evaluation  in  their 
programs  of  study  for  curriculum  di¬ 
rectors  and  assistants. 

5.  Extensive  source  materials  in 
evaluation  should  be  developed  for  use 
by  teachers.  Although  teachers  should 
participate  in  the  definition  of  objec¬ 
tives,  selection  of  materials,  etc.  and 
should  suggest  modifications  in  all  in¬ 
struments  developed,  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  devise  and  perfect  test 
situations.  Although  much  of  the 
evaluation  material  needed  may  be 
developed  locally,  state  departments  of 
education  may  well  afford  leadership 
and  may  well  develop  evaluation  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  concerned  with  the 
more  basic  objectives  of  education. 

6.  Such  source  materials  should  be 
used  selectively  by  teachers  or  modified 
by  them  to  meet  their  own  needs.  For 
example,  evaluation  source  materials 
might  be  made  available  in  the  area  of 
library  skills  and  information.  A 
teacher  might  well  be  encouraged  to 
select  certain  questions  from  the  source 
material  to  serve  as  a  pre-test  to  arouse 
interest  in  a  unit  on  “Using  the  Li¬ 
brary”  and  to  make  a  rough  diagnosis 
of  pupil  needs.  He  might  add  several 


questions  of  his  own  construction.  He 
might  later  select  still  other  questiont 
from  the  source  material  as  good  in¬ 
structional  exercises  for  actual  pupil 
use  in  the  library.  He  might  modify 
certain  suggestions  made  in  the  source 
material  for  a  final  performance  test 
to  show  proficiency  in  library  skills. 
A  semester  after  the  unit  had  been 
completed,  he  might  mimeograph  a 
test  including  several  questions  from 
the  source  material,  and  then  make  an 
item  analysis  study  of  the  points  on 
which  student  retention  had  been  poor. 
This  final  analysis  might  indicate 
need  for  re-teaching  certain  funda¬ 
mental  skills  or  of  providing  more 
concrete  experiences.  It  might  also 
cause  the  teacher  to  question  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  certain  items  in  the  unit  of 
work.  For  example,  use  of  certain 
reference  books  might  be  better  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  course  of  study  at  a 
higher  grade  level  where  such  bocAs 
are  more  frequently  used.  Discussion 
of  his  findings  with  the  curriculum 
staff  might  lead  to  a  more  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  problem,  resulting  in  cer¬ 
tain  curriculum  revisions. 

7.  Standardized  tests  in  the  social 
studies  should  be  used  discriminaV 
ingly  for  such  purposes  as  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

a.  Revealing  possible  pointsof  un¬ 
der-emphasis  or  over-emphasis 
in  the  curriculum  or  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  teaching-learning  situa¬ 
tion 

b.  Helping  teachers  to  assess  the 
needs  of  a  new  group  of  pupils, 
finding  gaps  in  information 
learned  or  skills  mastered 
which  will  handicap  further 
learning 

c.  Helping  supervisors  and  prin- 
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cipals  to  identify  situations  in 
which  pupils  are  not  making 
the  expected  growth  so  that 
they  may  provide  sympathetic, 
helpful  assistance,  supply  im¬ 
proved  instructional  materials, 
etc. 

<L  Providing  an  “outside  audit” 
of  the  outcomes  of  instruction 
so  that  educators  can  provide 
objective  data  to  interested  citi¬ 
zens.  However  ill-advised  the 
questions  and/or  attacks  of 
citizen  groups  may  frequently 
be,  there  is  something  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  in  educators, 
just  as  other  public  servants, 
being  held  accountable  for 
their  trust  and  in  providing 
continuously  to  parents  and 
other  citizens  data  which  do 
show  student  growth  toward 
the  major  objectives  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Such  an  audit  should  not, 
of  course,  be  based  on  narrow, 
traditional  objectives  but 
should  be  as  comprehensive  as 
possible. 

One  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
standardized  tests  in  the  social  studies 
has  been  a  misuse  of  national  norms. 
Norms  have  been  used  uncritically  as 
a  basis  for  judging  teacher  or  pupil 
achievement.  Norms  may  be  very  val¬ 
uable  as  aids  to  interpretation  of  raw 
scores.  Without  the  use  of  some  type 
of  norms,  one  cannot  obtain  a  profile 
of  pupil  achievement  and  information 
concerning  pupil  strengths  and  needs. 
Without  their  use,  a  student’s  achieve¬ 
ment  cannot  be  compared  objectively 
with  his  capacity  to  achieve.  Without 
the  use  of  norms,  one  has  no  objective 
basis  for  judging  whether  the  progress 
made  by  an  individual  or  group  dur- 
ing  a  year  has  been  typical,  superior, 


or  inferior.  The  evil  effects  of  norms 
come  through  their  misinterpretation 
and  misuse.  A  norm  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  arbitrary  standard  to 
be  met  by  each  pupil  and  each  group, 
but  as  a  point  of  reference  or  an  aid  to 
interpretation. 

Another  reason  for  the  reaction 
against  standardized  tests  in  the  social 
studies  is  the  fact  that  only  a  single 
score  or  grade  placement  is  usually  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  pupil’s  achievement  on 
a  very  heterogeneous  group  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Teachers  would  like  to  have  the 
assistance  in  class  and  individual  diag^ 
nosis  which  comes  from  sub-test 
scores,  or  the  leads  to  class  diagnosis 
which  may  be  derived  when  the 
answer  sheets  for  machine-scored 
tests  are  “tallied”  on  the  item  counter 
of  a  test-scoring  machine.  Increased 
use  of  standardized  tests  for  such  pur^ 
poses,  rather  than  for  routine  surveys, 
will  undoubtedly  increase  appreci¬ 
ation  of  their  usefulness. 

Another  important  reason  for  the  re¬ 
jection  of  standardized  tests  in  the 
social  studies  is  the  fact  that  teachers 
do  not  accept  the  sampling  of  items  in¬ 
cluded  in  many  published  tests.  Test 
items  which  are  valid  according  to  sta¬ 
tistical  criteria  are'  considered  by 
teachers  to  be  trivial.  On  the  other 
hand,  anyone  attempting  to  develop 
more  suitable  standardized  tests  in  the 
social  studies  is  faced  by  a  great  vari¬ 
ation  from  one  school  to  another  in 
content,  emphasis,  and  instructional 
materials.  The  sampling  of  test  items 
used  can  no  longer  be  validated  by  a 
page-by-page  analysis  of  two  or  three 
leading  textbooks. 

In  an  attempt  to  achieve  a  more 
valid  and  more  acceptable  sampling  of 
test  items  for  a  battery  of  standardized 
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tests,*  the  author  obtained  117  teacher 
reactions  and  51  supervisors’  reactions 
to  the  questions  included  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sub-tests : 

1.  The  American  Heritage 

a.  Exploration  and  Colonization 

b.  The  Westward  Movement 

c.  Later  Development  of  the  Nation 

d.  Understanding  of  Democracy 

2.  Peoples  of  Other  Lands  and 
Times 

a.  People  of  Other  Lands 

b.  Peoples  of  Other  Times 

3.  Geography:  Facts,  Skills,  and 
Implicationg 

a.  Geographic  Facts:  The  United 

States 

b.  Geographic  Facts:  The  World 

c.  Reading  of  Maps  and  Understand¬ 

ing  of  Gec^raphic  Terms 

d.  Effects  of  Geographic  Conditions 

on  the  Life  of  Man 

4.  Basic  Social  Processes 

a.  Food,  Clothing,  and  Shelter 

b.  Transportation  and  Communication 
Teachers  and  supervisors  were  asked 

to  read  each  test  item  carefully  and  to 
give  their  reactions  concerning  its 
value  according  to  the  following  scale: 

A — Essential  concept  or  item  of  infor¬ 
mation;  should  be  learned  by 
every  pupil  during  the  upper  ele¬ 
mentary  grades 

B — Of  major  importance;  highly  sig¬ 
nificant 

C — Fairly  significant;  included  in 
most  well-rounded  educational 
programs 

D — Comparatively  unimportant;  or 
inappropriate  for  elementary 
school  level 


E — Inconsequential,  trivial ;  should  be 
deleted  from  the  test 
As  a  result  of  this  survey,  the  auth¬ 
ors  were  able  to  select  test  questions 
which  not  only  met  the  statistical 
criteria  but  were  also  considered  im¬ 
portant  by  supervisors  and  teachers  in 
public  schools.  Items  selected  for  the 
published  battery  were  those  which 
were  given  A  or  B  ratings  by  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  the  raters.  This  tech¬ 
nique  is  one  which  could  easily  be  used 
in  the  local  construction  of  tests  in  the 
social  studies. 

Standardized  tests  in  the  social 
studies  have  been  criticized  because  of 
their  exclusive  emphasis  on  facts.  The 
author  agrees  with  Engelhart  in  his 
statement  concerning  tests  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Tests  should  be  designed  which 
measure  knowledge  of  facts.  .  .  . 
The  possibility  of  representative 
sampling  of  pupil  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  objective 
testing.  .  .  .  One  useful  criteria 
in  the  selection  of  facts  is  the  de¬ 
gree  of  relevance  of  the  fact  to 
some  important  general  concept 
or  principle  which  can  be  applied 
in  the  solution  of  some  problem 
involving  reflective  thought.  Con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to 
whether  or  not  knowledge  of  the 
specific  fact  contributes  to  further 
learning.  In  many  fields  prog¬ 
ress  in  learning  is  contingent  upon 
the  synthesis  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  of  an  ever  growing  body  of 
factual  knowledge.  In  thinking 
about  an  important  contemporary 
social  problem  the  pupil  may  re¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  numerous 


1  Oeorgia  May  Sachs  and  John  A.  Sexson,  Prograssive  Achievement  Tests:  Social  Studies 
and  Related  Sciences,  EHementary  Battery,  Grades  4-8  (Los  Angreles,  California:  California  Test 
Bureau.  1946).  In  addition  to  sub-tests  listed  above,  three  sub-tests  in  the  area  of  Health  and 
Safety  InfornmUon  and  two  In  the  area  of  EHementary  Science  are  included. 
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historical  facts  relevant  to  the 
trend  which  had  created  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Series  of  factual  objective 
exercises  may  be  useful  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  extent  to  which  such 
knowledge  has  been  attained.* 

An  attempt  should  be  made,  there¬ 
fore,  in  standardized  or  locally  de¬ 
veloped  tests  to  include  facts  which  are 
relevant  to  some  important  concept  or 
principle.  Examples*  are : 

1.  The  Pacific  Coast  area  was 

settled  before  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area . T.  F. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
fall  of  Greece  was  the  fact  that : 

a.  the  Greeks  were  not  good  fighters 

b.  the  city-states  would  not  work  and 
fight  together 

c.  Greece  was  a  country  which  could 
be  easily  invaded 

d.  the  Greek  cities  had  no  forts  or  pro¬ 
tecting  walls 

3.  Which  one  of  the  following  was 
a  reason  for  the  white  man’s  success  in 
taking  territory  from  the  Indians  ? 

The  Indians  were: 

a.  not  experienced  fighters 

b.  often  willing  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
the  white  men  against  other  Indian 
tribes 

c.  not  able  to  ride  or  shoot  as  fast  as 
the  white  men 

d.  too  few  in  number  to  fight  the 
colonists  successfully 

4.  The  following  types  of  people 
were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  West¬ 
ward  klovement.  Which  group  usu¬ 
ally  came  first  ? 

a.  merchants  b.  hunters  c.  farmers 
d.  stock  raisers 

Questions  which  require  memoriza¬ 


tion  of  exact  dates  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  trivial  and  inappropriaite.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  teachers  of  social 
studies  feel  that  the  problems  approach 
may  result  in  pupil  confusion  concern¬ 
ing  the  meaningful  sequence  of  im¬ 
portant  events  in  history.  Questions 
involving  chronol(^y  may  well  be  in¬ 
cluded  if  they  check  on  the  sequence 
of  certain  periods  in  history  or  if  the 
questions  on  chronology  reflect  certain 
casual  relationships. 

Examples  :* 

1.  Which  one  of  the  following  men 
lived  first  ? 

a.  Daniel  Boone  b  George  Washington 
c.  John  Smith  d.  Kit  Carson 

2.  There  are  listed  below  four  in¬ 
ventions.  Which  one  of  these  could 
have  been  owned  by  a  business  man  in 
Colonial  times? 

a.  gasoline  engine  b.  printing  press 
c.  cotton  gin  d.  telephone 

3.  Which  one  of  the  following 
events  occured  last? 

a.  settlement  of  Virginia 

b.  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 

c.  slaves  first  brought  from  Africa 

d.  many  Southern  planters  move  west 
to  new  plantations 

The  current  emphasis  on  the  life  of 
the  people  of  each  culture  or  period  in 
history  should  be  reflected  in  the  type 
of  test  items  constructed. 

Examples  :* 

1.  When  the  pioneers  camped  at 
night  on  their  trail  to  the  West,  they 
arranged  their  wagons  in  a  circle. 
Their  chief  reason  for  doing  this  was 
to  provide 

a.  a  central  place  for  eating,  singing, 
and  dancing 


2  Max  D.  Englehart,  "How  Teachers  Can  Improve  Their  Tests,"  Educational  and  Psycho- 
lOflical  Measurement,  4:109-24,  Summer,  1944. 
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b.  better  protection  against  the  Indians 

c.  heat  from  a  central  fire 

d.  protection  against  rain. 

2.  The  men  in  pioneer  families  had 
to  be  good  hunters.  For  which  one  of 
the  following  reasons  was  hunting  im¬ 
portant  ? 

a.  provided  meat  which  could  be 
.  frozen  and  shipped  to  England 

b.  provided  meat  which  could  be 
traded  with  the  Indians  for  other 
supplies 

c.  provided  fat  needed  for  making 
soap  and  oil  for  lamps 

d.  provided  exercise  needed  by  the 
colonists 

3.  Which  one  of  the  following  was 
a  form  of  recreation  among  the  pio¬ 
neers  ? 


Simple  exercises  may  be  included 
which  require  the  pupil  to  apply  facts 
and  principles  to  new  situations. 

Examples  :* 

1.  A  man  with  one  hundred  head 
of  cattle  would  need  the  largest  gras- 
ing  area  in : 

a.  Minnesota  b.  Iowa  c.  Texas 
d.  Ohio 

2.  Bill’s  class  voted  20  to  16  to  have 
a  class  party.  Bill  and  several  of  his 
friends  thought  that  a  picnic  would  be 
much  better,  but  the  class  did  not  have 
a  good  chance  to  talk  the  question  over 
before  voting.  Which  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  would  be  the  most  democratie 
course  for  Bill  and  his  friends  to  take! 

a.  Stay  home  from  the  party  as  a  pro¬ 
test 


a.  trail  blazing  b.  spelling  bees 
c.  circuit  riding  d.  log  rolling 
Test  questions  may  well  be  included 
which  require  that  a  pupil  synthesize 
his  information  through  making  com¬ 
parisons  between  two  cultures,  two 
periods  in  history,  or  two  geographic 
areas. 

Examples  :* 

1.  Which  one  of  the  following 
statements  is  true  concerning  both  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  ? 
a.  Allowed  religious  freedom  to  the 
colonists 


b.  Criticize  the  studens  who  suggested 
the  party  but  make  no  other  sugges¬ 
tions 

c.  Talk  to  their  friends  about  the  idea 
of  a  picnic  and  ask  that  another 
vote  be  taken 

d.  Go  to  the  party  but  refuse  to  play 
the  games.' 

3.  (based  on  map  of  a  fictitious 

continent) 

a.  Which  one  of  these  places  probably 
has  the  warmest  winters? 

b.  Which  one  of  these  places  probaUy 
has  the  most  rainfall? 


b.  Came  in  search  of  gold 

c.  Came  from  Holland 

d.  Came  in  search  of  religious  free¬ 
dom 

2.  The  climate  of  the  Amazon  Val¬ 
ley  is  much  like  that  of  the 
a.  Mississippi  Valley  b.  Nile  Valley 

c.  Sahara  Desert  d.  Congo  region  in 

Africa 


c.  Near  which  one  of  these  places 
would  you  expect  to  find  water 
falls? 

d.  In  which  one  of  the  following  states 
is  the  growing  season  the  shortest! 

(In  each  case,  three  localities  on  the 
map  of  a  fictitious  continent  were 
listed  as  possible  choices.) 

Exercises  in  the  interpretation  of 


S  Theae  illustrations  have  been  taken  from:  Oeontia  May  Sachs  and  John  A.  Sexsi^ 
Progressive  Achievement  Tssts:  Soclai  Studies  and  Related  Sciences  (Los  Angeles,  (3allt.: 
C^lfornla  Teat  Bureau,  1946). 
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tables,  graphs,  and  prose  material  may  chief  interests  and  abilities  are  in  other 
be  owistnicted  to  help  focus  pupil  in-  areas  of  work.  Evaluation,  as  an  in¬ 
terest  and  effort  on  the  problems  in-  tegral  part  of  curriculum  work  and  in¬ 
volved  in  generalizing  from  the  type  of  service  education,  should  be  more  ade- 
data  presented  currently  in  news-  quately  supported  by  public  school 
papers,  books,  and  magazines.  Tests  systems.  The  leadership  and  time  as- 
developed  by  the  Evaluation  Staff  of  signed  to  evaluation  work  will  pay 
the  Eight- Year  Study  are  illustrative.  dividends  not  only  in  the  area  of  eval- 
Evaluation  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  is  nation  but  in  the  areas  of  in-service 
a  difficult  and  time-consuming  pro-  education  of  teachers  and  supervisors, 
cess.  It  cannot  be  done  effectively  in  in  curriculum  development,  and  in  the 
the  “spare  time”  of  teachers,  with  spo-  selection  of  more  appropriate  instruo- 
radic  assistance  by  a  supervisor  whose  tional  materials. 

The  WILSON 

INVENTORY  and  DIAGNOSTIC  TESTS  in  ARITHMETIC 

By  Guy  M.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Profeuor  Emeritus,  Boston  University 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Wilson  Process  Tests  is  to  improve  teaching* 
Testing  as  such,  although  it  will  be  accomplished  by  these  tests,  is  a  second' 
ary  consideration.  It  is  being  more  and  more  recognized,  however,  that  good 
testing  must  reinforce  good  teaching.  Tests  which  measure  merely  for 
comparative  purposes  are  hardly  justified  for  regular  and  intensive  use. 
These  tests  help  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  by  locating  the  specific 
causes  of  process  difficulties.  The  check  scheme  teaches  the  child  how 
to  locate  his  own  difficulties. 

Teachers  who  have  been  using  these  tests  co  operatively  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  :  first,  to  note  the  number  of  children  making  mistakes,  even  in  the 
upper  grades;  second,  to  note  the  interest  of  the  children  when  the  tests 
were  used  carefully  according  to  directions ;  and  third,  to  see  the  rapidity 
of  improvement  among  the  children  when  testing  is  followed  by  needed 
teaching. 

•The  series  consists  of  the  following  process  step  difficulties  tests  : 

Test  AP  Addition  Test  SDP  Short  Division 

Test  SP  Subtraction  Test  LDP  Long  Division 

Test  MP  Multiplication  Test  A-3  Addition,  Related 

Decade  Facts  to  39  -+*  9 


Prices 

Tests,  any  assortment . Per  hundred,  fl.OO 

Teacher’s  Direction  Sheet  and  Manual . t  .10 


Specimen  Set  of  one  of  each  of  the  tests  and  the  Manual  $  .25 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  Publishers 
370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston  10,  Massachusetts 


California  Community 

Health  Education  Projea 

By  VERNE  S.  LANDRETH 
Chief,  Division  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
Stale  of  California 
And  MRS.  CECYL  NELSON 
Project  Supervisor 


IN  recent  years  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  has  directed  its  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  interest  of  promoting 
health,  happiness  and  well-being  for 
all  children.  Grants  to  aid  communi¬ 
ties  to  better  organise  their  health  re¬ 
sources  and  to  study  their  local  health 
problems  have  been  extended  by  the 
Foundation  to  24  states,  one  of  which 
is  California. 

The  California  Community  Health 
Education  Project  was  initiated  in 
June,  1944.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health.  While  seven 
counties  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
area,  namely  Fresno,  Kings,  Madera, 
Mariposa,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  and 
Tulare  were  selected  to  conduct  dem¬ 
onstration  community  health  edu¬ 
cation  programs  for  the  1944-45 
school  year,  it  is  expected  that  this 
movement  will  extend  to  the  counties 
throughout  the  State.  The  program  is 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Roy 
E.  Simpson  State  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  the  major  responsi¬ 
bility  placed  in  the  Division  of  Phy¬ 
sical  and  Health  Education.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  project  are  main¬ 
tained  at  Fresno  State  College. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  project 


is  to  assist  secondary  schools  and 
public  health  departments  to  study 
their  school  and  community  health 
programs  and  to  develop  plans  for 
improving  these  programs  wth  the 
view  that  procedures  which  prove  to 
be  successful  will  lead  to  better  health 
education  in  the  schools  and  com* 
munities  throughout  the  State. 

The  following  objectives  were  es¬ 
tablished  to  insure  a  more  effectivi 
program : 

1.  To  develop  interests  in  the  hig^ 
school  health  program  on  the  part  of 
school  administrators  and  teachers.  | 

2.  To  stimulate  study  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  high  school  health 
program  with  particular  reference  to: 

(a)  the  curriculum  offering  in  health 
education 

(b)  the  discovery  and  correction  of 
remediable  physical  handicaps 

(c)  the  improvement  of  the  school 
environment 

(d)  the  provision  for  adequate  schod 
lunches 

3.  To  provide  opportunities  for  in- 

service  training  of  teachers,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  public  health  personnel  on 
the  various  aspects  of  a  high  scho(d 
health  program.  | 

4.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the 
formation  of  community  health  com- 
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mitteeg  to  study  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  local  public  authorities  to 
improve  health  conditions  in  the 
schools  and  community. 

5.  To  make  available  sources  of 
materials  for  teachers  and  to  develop 
other  materials  within  the  project 
area  as  they  are  needed. 

6.  To  develop  interests  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  school  health  in  an  area  of 
the  state  which  will  be  useful  to  other 
schools  throughout  the  state. 

7.  To  encourage  schools  to  utilize 
the  services  and  interests  of  local 
public  health  departments  and  volun¬ 
tary’  health  agencies. 

Some  of  the  procedures  used  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  meet  these  objectives  are: 

1.  In-service  training  of  adminis¬ 
trators,  teachers,  public  health  per¬ 
sonnel  and  community  leaders. 

A.  In  August,  1944,  a  two  week 
health  education  workshop  was 
held  at  the  Sierra  Summer  School 
Site,  Fresno  State  College,  Lake- 
shore,  Huntington  Lake,  Califor¬ 
nia.  65  official  representatives, 
including  teachers,  nurses,  school 
administrators,  and  doctors  were 
in  attendance. 

B.  In  August,  1945,  a  second  two 
week  education  workshop^  was  held 
at  Huntington  Lake.  151  official 
representatives  attended  and  of 
this  group,  33  were  city,  county 
and  secondary  school  administra¬ 
tors. 

C.  Local  conferences  on  health  edu¬ 
cation  were  held  in  Fresno,  Tulare, 

and  Turlock. 

D.  A  large  number  of  local  com¬ 
munity  meetings  were  held  with 
emphasis  on  school  and  public 
health  needs. 


E.  Direct  consultant  services  were 
given  to  the  individual  high 
schools  working  with  the  adminis¬ 
trator,  school  and  health  coordin¬ 
ator  and  health  committees.  The 
project  is  indebted  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  for  the  services  of 
Miss  Bernice  Moss,  Consultant  in 
School  Health  Education,  for  this 
service. 

2.  Studies  made  for  improving  the 
school  and  community  health  pro¬ 
gram: 

A.  Lloyd  Webster  Survey  for  schools. 
This  survey  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  administrator  and 
local  school  health  committee  to 
get  objective  data  on  the  curricu¬ 
lum  offering  in  health  education, 
the  school  environment,  the  lunch 
program,  the  teacher  health  pro¬ 
gram,  etc. 

B.  Neher  Health  Inventory.  This 
test  was  given  in  27  secondary 
schools.  The  first  part  of  the  test 
deals  with  health  practices,  the 
second  part  with  health  knowledge. 
The  results  have  been  very  helpful 
in  determining  the  needs  in  health 
education  in  the  various  schools. 

C.  Evaluation  Schedule  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Health  Association. 
The  results  from  these  have  been 
very  useful  to  enlighten  commun¬ 
ities  as  to  their  public  health  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  Teaching  materials  which  have 
been  developed: 

A.  Teaching  Guide  in  Health  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Secondary  Schools.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
various  workshop  groups  at  Hunt¬ 
ington  Lake. 
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6.  List  of  films  on  health  with  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  each  film. 

C.  List  of  reference  and  textbooks. 

D.  Reports  on  lectures  and  talks  from 
the  two  Huntington  Lake  Confer¬ 
ences. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  at  this 
last  summer’s  Huntington  Lake  Work¬ 
shop,  a  group  consisting  of  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  state  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  institutions  formulated  a  list  of 
“Recommendations  for  Requirements 
of  Pre-Service  Training  of  Teachers 
in  Health  Education  for  a  General 
Secondary  Credential,”  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Presidents  and 
Deans  of  accredited  teacher  education 
institutions  in  California. 

This  was  presented  to  the  Deans  of 
the  State  Colleges  at  their  November 
meeting. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  use  any 
standardized  methods  or  techniques  in 
evaluating  the  pn^ram.  Our  evalu¬ 
ation  of  its  effectiveness  is  based  on  a 
number  of  things,  such  as  interest,  at¬ 
titudes,  cooperation  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  program  on  the  whole, 
has  been  well  received  by  the  schools, 
the  health  departments,  the  college  and 
the  communities.  In  some  areas  prq^ 
ress  has  been  much  slower  than  in 
others.  This  difference  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  understand¬ 
ing,  attendance  at  the  first  Hunting- 
ton  Lake  Workshop,  lack  of  personnel 
— nurses,  doctors,  and  teachers — lack 
of  time,  inadequate  local  public  health 
departments  and  lack  of  leadership 
within  communities.  However,  we 
will  endeavor  to  indicate  a  number  of 
specific  accomplishments: 


School  Departments 

1.  Two  full-time  positions  as 
school  health  coordinators  have  been 
established  in  two  county  offices.  Both 
positions  are  filled. 

2.  A  genuine  interest  has  beoi 
shown  by  the  majority  of  secondary 
school  administrators  in  improving 
their  school  health  programs.  This  is 
evidenced  by: 

(a)  Assigning  a  person  part-time  to 
serve  as  health  coordinator. 

(b)  Rearranging  schedules  and  cur¬ 
riculum  to  include  planned  health 
instruction  for  all  girls  and  boys 
during  their  high  school  experi¬ 
ence. 

(c)  The  libraries  making  provision 
for  a  section  for  health  materials. 
All  schools  have  improved  their 
library  material. 

(d)  An  increased  number  of  schools 
giving  complete  physical  exam¬ 
ination  to  all  Freshmen  and  new 
students. 

(e)  The  schools  purchasing  new  up- 
to-date  textbooks  at  both  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school 
levels. 

(f)  A  marked  improvement  of  the 
school  environment  in  many  of 
the  schools  in  the  project  area. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by: 

(1)  Studying  lighting  and  seating 
arrangements,  and  making 
necessary  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments. 

(2)  Observing  more  carefully  rules 
of  cleanliness  in  halls,  lava¬ 
tories,  cafeterias,  gyms,  on 
school  grounds,  and  in  class 
rooms.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  school 
health  committees  and  the 
student  councils. 
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(3)  Being  aware  of  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  behavior  in  a  classroom 
environment  —  teachers  and 
students  have  become  more  cog¬ 
nizant  of  watching  classroom 
temperatures,  ventilation  and 
adjustments  in  lighting 
throughout  the  day. 

(4)  Giving  attention  to  planning 
and  rearranging  food  service  in 
cafeterias  —  art  departments 
with  the  home  economics 
classes  have  made  lunchrooms 
more  attractive  with  appropri¬ 
ate  pictures  and  posters. 

(g)  The  keeping  of  health  cards  and 
records  —  A  number  of  schools 
are  in  the  process  of  changing 
their  health  cards.  Five  schools 
are  planning  to  use  Nyswanders 
card  on  Teacher  Observation, 
starting  the  second  semester. 
These  records  are  to  be  kept  by 
the  home  room  teacher.  Obvious 
deviations  from  the  normal  will 
be  referred  to  the  Health  Co¬ 
ordinator,  who  will  determine 
whether  the  student  be  sent  to  the 
nurse,  the  director  of  guidance  or 
contact  the  home. 

(h)  Five  schools  establishing  mid¬ 
morning  nutrition  programs.  One 
school  started  a  new  cafeteria. 
Several  schools  are  now  receiving 
Federal  assistance  and  are  offer¬ 
ing  a  plate  lunch  at  a  low  cost. 

(i)  A  very  marked  increase  in  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  administrators  and 
teachers  at  health  conferences. 

(j)  Two  local  school  districts  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  school  nurses.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  school  districts  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  nursing  services  from 
local  public  health  departments. 


(k)  An  expressed  interest  on  the  part 
of  a  majority  of  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  larger  high  schools  to 
establish  a  full-time  position  of 
school  health  coordinator. 

(1)  Rest  rooms  for  both  girls  and 
boys  have  been  provided  by  some 
schools. 

(m)  High  school  girls  in  several  high 
schools  are  assisting  in  Well 
Baby  Conferences. 

Local  Health  Departments  and 
Community  Activities 

This  past  year  a  number  of  agencies 
such  as  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Lions  Clubs,  Dairyman’s  Association, 
Federation  of  Womens  Clubs,  Co¬ 
ordinating  Councils  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators’  association,  have  taken 
community  health  as  their  project. 
Surveys  have  and  are  being  made  to 
determine  the  community  needs.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  completed  surveys  have 
been  given  to  the  respective  boards  of 
supervisors.  At  the  present  time,  in 
two  counties,  the  need  for  full-time 
unified  health  departments  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  city 
and  county  councils.  Indications  are 
that  within  the  near  future  these  po¬ 
sitions  will  be  established. 

In  Fresno  county,  the  Fresno 
County  Coordinating  Council  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  standing  committee  on 
health  to  help  survey  and  study  the 
public  health  problem  in  the  county. 

Representatives  of  the  state  health 
department  have  been  called  in  re¬ 
peatedly  to  meet  with  these  groups  to 
outline  the  functions  of  an  adequately 
staffed  health  department  and  inform 
them  of  the  status  of  the  health  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  community. 
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In  all  sectiona  of  the  seven  counties 
there  has  been  a  continuous  program 
of  health  education  for  school  people, 
public  health  personnel,  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders. 

Dr.  Ned  Johns  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  Health  Education  Consult¬ 
ant,  working  part  time  in  the  schools 
in  the  project  area,  and  part  time  at 
Fresno  State  College.  Dr.  Johns  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
schools  qualifying  as  participating 
schools,  assisting  them  with  their  prob¬ 
lems,  particularly  with  reference  to 
curriculum  planning  and  health  in¬ 
tegration.  Teacher  needs  in  health 
education  will  then  be  incorporated  in 
the  pre-service  training  program  at 
Fresno  State  Collie  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  evidenced  through  this 
direct  contact  with  the  schools. 

The  project  has  been  responsible 
for  awakening  an  interest  in  the 


health  program  of  the  schools  and  com¬ 
munity.  School,  public  health  and 
community  leaders  have  had  an  oppo^ 
tunity  to  listen  to  recognized  auth<»i- 
ties  in  their  respective  fields,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  present  day  problems  related  to 
health.  This  has  developed  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  participants  a 
much  broader  concept  of  school  and 
community  health  programs. 

This  s  a  three-year  project.  Ideas 
have  been  implanted  which  may  not 
mature  during  the  duration  of  the 
project,  but  the  effects  of  the  ground 
work  laid  will  be  evidenced  by  con¬ 
tinued  improvements  in  the  teacher 
education  program,  an  acceptance  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  schools  to 
serve  as  a  spearhead  in  initiating  and 
conducting  community  health  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  and  with  the  additira 
of  more  and  better  public  health  serv¬ 
ices. 
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MacCRACKEN  "CRACKS  ’EM” 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Vassar,  in  a  recent  vigorous 
article  in  The  New  York  Tribune, 
commented  on  Harvard’s  “General 
Education  in  a  Free  Society”  and 
made  points  about  the  status  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  general.  Referring  to  the 
core  curriculum  recommended  by  the 
Harvard  committee,  he  said:  “Who 
wants  to  eat  the  core?  There  is  too 
much  diversity  in  this  world  for 
students  of  18  to  be  forced  on  a  single 
diet.” 

It  is  plain  that  “benign,  balding 
‘Prexy’  MacCracken,”  as  Time  terms 
him,  made  hmself  vulnerable  by  that 
pun  pertaining  to  core;  it  could  be- 
cmne  a  banana  peel.  We  have 
checked  up  with  authorities  on  apples 
and  find  that  the  core  is  the  basic 
part  of  the  fruit.  It  is  first  to  de¬ 
velop.  It  contains  the  seeds  for 
future  generations.  On  this  founda¬ 
tion  grows  the  really  desirable  part  of 
the  apple  that  Dr.  MacCracken  and 
all  of  us  want  to  eat.  Nor  will  any 
of  the  authorities  on  apples  admit 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  meat  of 
the  apple  without  the  core. 

The  Harvard  Committee  would 
probably  declare  that  the  curriculum 
they  propose,  if  it  is  like  an  apple, 
has  both  the  core  and  the  fruity  part. 
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The  core  has  to  be  built  up,  with  en¬ 
joyment  on  the  part  of  the  student,  if 
possible,  but  without  enjoyment,  if 
necessary.  Any  curriculum  based  on 
just  the  fruity  part  would  be  super¬ 
ficial. 

Dr.  MacCracken  deplores  the 
compulsory  idea  in  education.  So 
does  everyone,  but  America  is  not 
Utopia.  He  thinks  with  a  great  deal 
of  justification  that  a  weakness  of 
American  education  is  poor  teachers 
but  he  hasn’t  seen  all  phases  of  the 
problem  if  he  thinks  that  excellent 
teachers  without  compulsion  in  courses 
will  build  up  a  dutiful  and  under¬ 
standing  citizenry.  Pupils  and  stu¬ 
dents,  by  and  large,  are  certainly  not 
to  be  judged  by  what  matriculates  at 
Vassar. 

The  success  of  education,  according 
to  the  doctor,  depends  on  the  “con¬ 
sent,  interest,  participation,  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  educated,”  and  with  that 
remark  he  is  also  enlightening.  But 
to  gain  consent  on  the  part  of  all 
students  to  the  disciplines  that  will 
really  educate  and  to  find  integrity  in 
great  abundance  among  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  human  matriculates  are  not 
easy;  such  conditions  are  what  bring 
on  the  need  for  compulsory;  education 
and  “core”  curricula. 


HNEW  RECORDS>^ 


Two  Famous  Coloratura  Arias.  Sung 
by  Lily  Pons.  Columbia  MM-561.  Thre« 
12-lnch  discs.  $3.50. 

The  musical  gymnastics  of  the  colora¬ 
tura  are  well  set  off  in  the  two  arias 
which  Lily  Pons  sings  on  the  Columbia 
discs.  In  fact  the  arias  are  old  war 
horses  in  the  repertory  of  the  coloratura 
soprano.  The  first  is  the  celebrated  Bell 
Song  from  Delibes  opera  Lakme,  while 
the  second  aria  is  the  Mad  Scene  from 
Donizetti's  setting  of  the  Walter  Scott 
Lucia  do  Lammermoor.  Madame  Pons  is 
assisted  by  an  orchestra  directed  by  Pie¬ 
tro  Cimara.  Delibes,  in  Lakme,  gives  a 
fiavor  of  the  East  in  his  music  but  one 
would  be  hard  put  to  find  any  semblance 
of  Scotland  in  the  Donizetti  score. 

Berlioz:  Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16,  Wil¬ 
liam  Primrose,  violinist,  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitsky,  con¬ 
ductor.  Victor  DM-989.  Five  12-inch 
discs.  $5.50. 

The  music  of  Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869) 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  America.  To 
be  sure  certain  of  his  overtures  are  rather 
familiar  to  concert  goers  of  the  present 
day,  but  his  larger  works,  the  symphonies 
and  the  tremendous  Requiem,  are  seldom 
attempted  in  our  day.  Hector  Berlioz  was 
born  11  December  1803,  at  Cote-Saint- 
Andre,  a  small  place  near  Lyons,  in  the 
south  of  France.  As  a  young  man,  Ber¬ 
lioz  was  sent  up  to  Paris  to  study  medi¬ 
cine.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the 
young  man  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  realization  of  his  secret  dreams  —  to 
study  music.  But  there  is  no  need  to  re¬ 
tell  the  story  of  the  life  and  problems  of 
this  fiery  composer.  Berlioz  has  told  his 
own  story  in  his  vivid  and  revealing 
Uemoira.  The  Byronlc  fiame  burned  in 
Berlioz’s  breast  and  the  composer  based 
his  symphonic  poem  Harold  in  Italy  on 
Byron’s  Childe  Harold.  It  was  Berlioz’s 
desire  to  write  a  series  of  scenes  for  the 
orchestra  in  which  the  solo  viola  should 
figure  as  a  more  or  less  active  personage 
of  constantly  preserved  individuality.  Ber¬ 
lioz  states  ”1  wished  to  put  the  viola  in 


the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left  me 
by  my  wandering  in  the  Abruzzi  and 
it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron’s  Childe  Harold.” 

The  present  day  recording  should  do 
much  to  educate  present-day  music  loven 
to  the  greatness  of  Berlioz’s  genius.  The 
celebrated  English  violist,  William  Prim* 
rose,  gives  a  magnificent  performanet  of 
the  viola  part  and  he  is  ably  assisted  hy 
the  Boste  a  Symphony  under  Serge  Koim> 
sevitzky., 

Boccherini  (arr.  Francaiz)  :  Scuola  di 
Ballo.  The  London  Philharmonic  OrcheSi 
tra,  Antal  Dorati,  conducting  Columbia 
Masterworks  MX-157.  Two  12-inch  discs, 
$2.50. 

Luigi  Boccherini  is  chiefiy  reinembeiai 
for  this  often-played  Minuet  from  the  J 
Major  String  Quartet  and  the  lovely  'Celh 
Concerto  in  B  flat.  A  Symphony  (a  (7  U 
heard  occasionally.  These,  however,  an 
but  three  fragments  of  the  five  hundred 
compositions  credited  to  the  pen  of  this 
composer  who  is  sometimes  called  the 
“musical  wife  of  Haydn.”  Boccheriid 
went  to  Paris  in  1768  and  established  a 
great  vogue.  In  Madrid,  and  later  in 
lin,  the  composer  was  not  too  successfsL 
Ill  health  beset  Moccherini  and,  despite 
the  patronage  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  the 
career  of  the  composer  did  not  prosper. 
In  1805,  Boccherini  died — after  a  loaf 
illness,  a  prolonged  period  of  penury  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  poor  man  eked  out  an  exist¬ 
ence  making  guitar  arrangements  for  s 
wealthy  amateur. 

Scuola  di  Ballo,  or  School  of  Dancing, 
is  a  one-act  ballet  based  on  Goldoni’s  five- 
act  comedy  of  the  same  name.  The  choreic 
graphy  is  by  Leonide  Massine  and  the 
music  has  been  taken  from  several  com¬ 
positions  of  Boccherini,  arranged  and  or¬ 
chestrated  by  the  modem  French  pianist 
and  composer,  Jean  Francaiz.  The  tunes 
are  delightful  and  with  but  few  hearinfi 
enter  the  listener’s  memory.  This  is  a  fine 
album  for  secondary  school  record  li¬ 
braries. 


